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For the Presbyterian. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


1. The knowledge of the Physician about 
whom we are speaking is infinite. He has 
been schooled, not in earthly, but in hea- 
venly institutions. 

His knowledge and experience render him 
capable of skilfully treating the most vio- 
lent diseases. He bas been tried by thou- 
sands upon thousands of invalids, and in 
every instance in which the patient has fol- 
lowed the prescription, been successful— 
yea, the inception, the’ progress, the cause 
and the cure of every disease to which hu- 
man flesh is heir, are all known to him. 

2. In addition to his infinite knowledge, 
he is also omnipotent. This is a consid- 
eration of vast importance. Infinite know- 
ledge without infinite power would be of 
but little avail. What matters it though a 
physician possess entire knowledge of the 
disease, and yet have not remedies powerful 
gnough to remove it? Nothing is too hard 
for this Great Physician; no disease too 
virulent; no malady of too long standing 
to baffle the power of his cure. 

8. His kindness, too, is inexpressible. 
What so unbecoming as a rude, unfeeling 
physician at the. bed-side of the sick and 
dying? What so-necessary, what so beau- 
tiful as one who enters the darkened cham- 
ber of the wan and wasted sufferer with 
hushed voice and mufilcd tread, smoothes 
his troubled pillow, moistens his parched 
lips, speaks words of tenderness to his anx- 
ious soul? How patiently does this Great 
Physician bear with the fretfulness, the pe- 
vishness of his patient! how uotiringly 
does he sit by the ‘bed-side watching, till 
the gray twilight of the morning, the pro- 
gress of the discase! When other eyes 
slumber and sleep, his alone are wakeful 
and watchful; and then, too, how tenderly, 
how gently, how affectionately does he 
inquire, “Wilt thou, O! wilt thou be 
made whole?’ John v. 6. 

4. And then, too, how astonishing are 
his terms! Many a poor invalid has spent 
all he had in search of health. This Phy- 
* sician labours without ‘‘ money and without 
price.” Isa. lv. 

Reader, do you know who this Physician 
is? Itis Jesus. You are the sin-sick pa- 
tient, and he the Great Physician. Re- 
membering that both his knowledge and 
his power are infinite; that he is so kind, 
and tender, and gentile; that he makes no 
charge for his valuable services, for his 
priceless remedies, will you not apply to 
him and be healed of that disease which is 
destroying not only your body, but your 
precious soul along with it. TT. W. W. 


~ 
; 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF WHEELING. 


The Synod of Whecling met in Cadiz, 
Ohio, on the 16th ult., and was opened 

ith a sermon by the last Moderator, the 
iy. J. I. Brownson, D.D. The Rev. A. 
S. McMasters, D.D., was chosen Modera- 
tor, and the Rev. Samuel Mehaffey, Tem- 
porary Clerk. | 

Some of the most interesting matters 
coming before the Synod were those in rela- 
tion to the College at Washington and the 
Western Theological Semiuary. 

A’ proposition came from a number of the 
prominent citizens of Steubenville, Ohio, 
asking Synod should it be deemed advisable 
to change the location of the College—to 
remove it to that place offering pecuniary 
and other inducements to do so. This, 
however, after an animated discussion, was 
rejected, and it was determined to keep the 
College in its present locality, in the confi- 
dent hope that its friends will rally to its 
support, and sustain it to a complete success. 

The following resolutions were passed in 
relation to the Seminary: 

Resolved 1. That we express our unabated confi- 
dence in this Seminary, and our deep sense of the 
obligations resting on the churches amply to endow 
and cordially to sustain it. 

Resolved 2. That in view of the blessing of God 
on the labours of the husbandmen, and the gene- 

‘ral prosperity of our country, Synod recommends 
the Presbyteries to press this endowment enter- 
prise to a complete success. 

Resolved 3. That the last Sabbath of February 
being the Sabbath succeeding the day of prayer 
for Colleges, be recommended to the churches as 
an appropriate time for making contributions to 
this object. 

Resolved 4. That inasmuch as the presence of 
the Holy Spirit alone can make any institution a 
blessing to the Church, we earnestly commend 
this, our Seminary, its Professors and students to 
the fervent prayers of the people of God within 
our bounds. 

Resolved 5. That we ca e attention of the 
churches: to that invariable accompaniment of 
true prayer, work—a prompt and gencral liberal- 
ity in first establishing on a broad basis, and then 
sustaining an institution, in whose affairs the 
good hand of our God has been so signally dis- 
played in the days past, as well as the time pre- 
sent. 

The Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway, of the 
Synod of New Jersey, being present and 
invited, took his seat as a corresponding 
member, and at an early period in the ses- 
sions of Synod, made a warm and earnest 
address, enlarging on the resources, neces- 
sities, and prospects of our home missionary 
work; whereupon the following minute was 
adopted : 

The Synod have heard with great interest 
the address of the Rev. Dr. Janeway, on 
behalf of the Board of Domestic Missions. 
They rejoice in the increased prosperity of 
the Board, not only in the increased num- 
ber of missionaries and amourt of funds, 
but also in the general prosperity of the 
cause ; and earnestly recommend said cause 
to the continued prayers and increased libe- 
rality of all our congregations, especially in 
view of the growing necessities of the Board. 

The narrative on the state of religion 
within the bounds of the Synod, indicates a 
pleasing and healthful state of things in the 
churches, and presents rich encouragements 
to go forward in the good work. Still, 
much land lies waste, and a great work re- 
mains to be done. The Spirit of the Lord 
is needed to stir up his people to full en- 
deavour. 

The religious services in which Synod 
engaged were pleasant and profitable, and 
large numbers of the people of Cadiz gave 
devout attention to all of them. Synod was 
treated most kindly and liberally by this 
people, and returned their cordial thanks. 

Rev. Alexander Swaney was nominated 
for the vacant chair of Mathematics in 
Washington College, and was also appointed 

_ to act as Financial Agent, with the request 
that he engage in this work as far as his 
circumstances will allow. 

After attending to considerable business, 
more of a particular than general interest, 
Synod adjourned at midnight of the 19th 
October, to meet on the third Friday of Oc- 
tober, 1861, at 4 P. M., in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Wheeling, Virginia. 
Closed with singing, prayer, and the apos- 
tolic benediction. \ 

R. V. DopaeE, Stated Clerk. 


— 


A GOOD MAN. 


His melting soul showed that he had a 
soft heart, full of noble compassion; of too 
brave a soul to offer injuries, and too much 
a Christian not to pardon them in others. 
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THE NORTH-WEST. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Galesville—Dekora’s Rock—A Church Found 
and Organized— Ordination and Installation 
Destitute Fields. 


Minnesota, November, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The vigorous and racy 
sketches of your correspondent, Calvin, 
have rendered familiar to your readers the 
status of our Church along the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. | 

In the silence of abler correspondents, I 
would take those readers across the noble 
bluffs, (which so greatly add to the interest 
of a tour to St. Paul) and give them a 
glimpse of the same cause in the interior. 
Among the promising points occupied by 
our Church is Galesville, the county seat 
of Trempeleau county, Wisconsin. 

Though not built upon seven hills, like 
Ancient Rome, yet it is situated upon three 
beautiful plateaus, of which the Imperial 
City would have been proud to boast. __ 

Connected by a narrow cause-way, and 
separated by .a beautiful lake and clear- 
flowing creek, these elevated plateaus are 
themselves surrounded by noble ranges of 
hills, which add greatly to the beauty and 
grandeur of the adjacent scenery; while 


for miles around—stands Dekora’s Rock. 
This is a large, square rock, with perpen- 
) dicular sides, which crowns a lofty peak of 
a range of hills skirting Black River. Tra- 
dition states that it was the look-out or 
watch-tower of Dekora, a celebrated Indian 
chieftain; and a noble one it was as it 
stood in bold relief against the sky, ma- 
a and alone in its grandeur. The 
graves of his or a former people still dot 
the surrounding slopes. Here a simple 
oval mound—there a range of them; while 
yonder they assume various fantastic forms, 
often that of a huge animal lain out at 
length upon the hill side. 

Galesville is a thriving village in the 
midst of a farming community. It pos- 
sesses a valuable water-power in Beaver 
Creek, and seat of learning in Galesville 
University; thus, in its infancy, providing 
for the material and intellectual, while the 
spiritual is cared for by our own and the 
Methodist denominations. 

Three years ago the Rev. D. C. Lyon, 
then itinerant missionary for the Synod of 
Wisconsin, visited this place, and found 
some five or six persons, members of our 
Church in other places. They were anx- 
ious to be organized into a Church, but for 
various reasons this was delayed until last 
fall, when Brother Lyon was permitted to 
gather them into a Church. To the sur- 
prise of all, some twenty-three or four per- 
sons presented themselves for admission, 
the majority of whom were in a Scotch set- 
tlement some nine miles distant, and until 
the day previous to the organization un- 
known. The joy of this people in being 
found out, and in again seeing a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was unbounded. They had 
long desired one. They neither knew of 
one in all the country, or where to write; 
they were truly as lost sheep. In this 
their extremity they felt, as one forcibly 
expressed it, “like writing to the Lord 
Jesus in heaven to send them a minister.”’ 
If they did not write ‘they prayed, and 
their prayer was answered. They were 
found and brought dpto the Church by 
Brother Lyon, who,‘in connection with 
another, supplied them with preaching the 
second Sabbath of each month. 

That Church has increased to thirty-four 
members, received a donation of forty acres 
of land within the village plat, and secured 
the services of John Frothingham, late of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Though 
in straitened circumstances, this people 
have come up to his support with a liber- 
ality previously unknown in this Presbytery. 
Many of them, dwelling in poor log houses, 
counted ita privilege to subscribe twelve 
and fifteen dollars each towards the minis- 
ter’s support, and mourned that they could 
not do more. Nota week passes but that 


of flour, meat, eggs, butter, &c. So boun- 
tifully are his wants supplied, that he has 
no occasion to visit the village stores. 
Taking their wheat to market, several of 
the farmers laid by the first five dollars re- 
ceived for the minister—an offering of the 
first fruits to God, in the person of his ser- 
vant. This may seem small to many of 
your Kastern readers, but it can be fully ap- 
preciated by Western missionaries, and I 
doubt not, like the widow’s mite, was well- 
pleasing to God. 

Last Saturday (October 27th) the Pres- 
bytery of Chippewa held an adjourned 
meeting at Galesville, for the purpose of 
ordaining John Frothingham to the work of 
the gospel ministry as an Evangelist. Nev. 
James Frothingham was chosen Moderator; 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson Temporary Clerk. 
The preliminary exercises upon Saturday 
were highly interesting and spiritual. But 
the interest culminated in the solemn ordi- 
nation services of Sabbath. 


Long before the hour of service the peo- 
ple began to gather in from the surrounding 
country—about half with ox-teams; many 
of which came eight and nine miles over 
slippery, steep, and dangerous hills—a ride 
which, for picturesque and beautiful scen- 
ery, will repay the tourist. The Rev. 
James Frethingham presided, and proposed’ 
the Constitutional quéstions. And as this 
younger brother in the flesh, but older in the 
ministry, touchingly alluded to a few inci- 
dents in their past history, there was 
scarcely an unmoved heart in that crowded 
court-room. The Rev. Sheldon Jackson 


Lyon gave the charge to the candidate. 
After which, the members of Presbytery 
united with the Church in celebrating the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The occasion and scene will long be re- 
membered in that community. They had 
been cut off from the privileges of the 
sanctuary, with none to baptize their chil- 
dren, or bury their dead. Their children 
were growing up strangers to the customs 
and faith of their fathers; while they them- 
selves longed, yea, even fainted “for the 
courts of the Lord.’”’ Reader, place your- 
self in such a position, and you can to some 
extent realize how their hearts were stirred 
to their very depths, as they beheld. one set 
apart to preach the gospel, and administer 
sealing ordinances to them and theirs; you 
can then fully realize the fervency of their 
prayers that God would long spare his life, 
and abundantly bless his labours in their 
midst. 

This people are distant from fifty to sev- 
enty-five miles from another Church of our 
connection upon the Wisconsin side of the 
Mississippi river. There are other places 
we tould occupy to advantage if we had 
the men. There are other communities 
who desire some one to adwinister sealing 
ordinances, and bury their dead. Must 
they be left as sheep without a shepherd— 
to be scattered? Or shall they be left to 
go into other folds? Our great, pressing 
and immediate need in this section of the 
country is men—nministers of energy and 
ability; ministers full of the love and spirit 
of Jesus; men who can not only lay the 


foundations of our Zion in this missionary 


} field, but lay them broad and deep, and iu 


| towering above all—a prominent land-mark | 


he is substantially remembered in the way 


made the ordaining prayer; the Rev. D. C. ; 


— 


| the strength of Jesus, build thereupon a 
permanent structure. 

Brethren and sisters of the Presbyterian 
communion, can you not send us such men? 
If not, O! wrestle more mightily with ‘the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
more labourers into his harvest.” 

NortH-WEstT. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUBMIT. 
Submit yourselves therefore to God.—Jamxgs iv. 7. 


These words imply the personality of 
God, his sovereignty, and a conflict of wills 
and interest. We should submit to the 
government of God, and be resigned to his 
will; submit to his law, and be obedient; 
submit to his Son, and be humble. 

We are cautioned against pride; and hu- 
mility is one of the best evidences of piety. 
But, among fallen men, there can be no 
piety without faith in Christ. He has 
obeyed the law for us; he has endured its 
penalty for us, suffering the just for the 
unjust; and we are to believe and trust in 
him for salvation. Through him we may 
become reconciled to God, and have peace. 

It was once a very common error to say 
to the anxious and inquiring sinner—you 
must submit to God. When one asked 
what he must do to be saved, he was an- 
swered, “You have sinned against God; 
sin is rebellion; he has a right to you and 
your services; you must cease to rebel; 
you must submit to God, and obey him.” 
Or, the whole answer to the anxious ques- 
tion was, Submit! No allusion was made 
to Christ; no reference to his work; the 
sinner was taught that he had to do with 
God, and he must submit to him. This i 
not the gospel; this is not the way the 
Apostles preached; this is not the way 
they instructed the awakened and inquir- 
ing. They answered the question, What 
must I do?—not with the direction, Sub- 
mit, but with this, Believe—« believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’”” They pointed the inquirer to the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world; they directed him to Jesus 
Christ as the way, the truth, and the life; 
they bade him rest on his atoning sacrifice 
for acceptance with God. They taught 
men that the only way of access to God 
was through Jesus Christ, and that to sub- 
mit to God they must embrace Christ by 
faith, and so submit themselves unto the 
righteousness of God; and they declared 
that being justified hy faith, we have peace 


He is the Mediator between God and men; 
he is our peace, for he has made peace by 
the blood of his cross; and we are to look 
to him for deliverance from the curse of the 
law, and for reconciliation with God. Out 
of Christ, God is a consuming fire, and 
there can be, in our case as sinners, no true 
submission to God without faith in Jesus 
Christ. Hence the direction to be given 
to the inquiring is, Believe in Jesus Christ, 
and be saved; believe, and submit; be- 
lieve, and obey. 

We are sinners, and condemned. We 
need deliverance. A way of salvation is 
open through Jesus Christ. We must sub- 
mit to this way and embrace it. We must 
believe in Christ and become reconciled; 
we must submit to God in Christ; believe 
in him and be at peace. Then we sh 
humble. Then, too, we shall aim to be 
holy, and strive to be more and more like 
Christ. Submit yourselves therefore to God, 
Acknowledge his sovereignty, yield your 
will to his, submit to his government, obey 
his law, embrace his Son, follow his gospel, 
and adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour 
in all things; especially by that humble, 
meek, and quiet spirit which is in the 
sight of God of great price. 

W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND 
BAIRD’S REJOINDER. 


Messrs. Editors—Without any disposition to en- 
gage in a prolonged discussion, I am induced to 
ask room for a few words in respect to the light in 
which I am presented in the October Repertory. 
The editor states that “Dr. Baird attributes the 
unfavourable character of the Repertory’s review 
of his late work to personal feeling.”—Review, 
p. 760. He intimates that I myself am open to a 
similar charge, and in evidence asks, “ Why is it 
[the Rejoinder] directed solely against the Prince- 
ton Repertory? The tone of our article, we admit, 
is different from Dr. Thornwell’s. For this the 
reason is obvious. Dr. Thornwell looked at the 
questions in dispute from a philosophical point of 
view—we from a theological. His article is a dis- 
cussion of Realism—ours an examination of our 
true relation to Adam and to Christ,” &c.—Ibid., 
p- 762. That there are other feelings which may 
master the judgment, as well as those that are 
“ personal,” will hardly be questioned. That the 
review gave evidence of such feelings, and seemed 
even to acknowledge their influence, its readers 
are aware. And I neither represented nor sup- 
posed them to be “personal” te me. As to my 
failure to give special attention to the Southern 
Review, the Repertory itself gives a sufficient rea- 
son. I could much better afford to submit in 
silence to a charge of philosophical absurdity, 
than to one of grave doctrinal error. But the Re- 
joinder does, in fact, recognize the precedence due 
to Dr. Thornwell, in discussing the charge of 
Realism. Further, the attention of the public 
having been so emphatically called to the matter, 
it is noe ad to state that several months ago 
I applied for the privilege of reply to Dr. Thorn- 
well in the Southern Review, upon the expressed 
ground that “the two Reviews have so little 
in common, whether as to matter or spirit, that 
I wish to give them separate and respectively 
appropriate attention.” The mind of Dr. Thorn- 
well on the subject not being specifically known 
to the other editors, they felt it due to him 
to reserve the question until his return from 
Europe. In the propriety of this decision I 
heartily acquiesced, and await his return with the 
confidence of being allowed a hearing in the 
Southern Review. Further, the assumption that 
the Princeton editor is sustained in his doctrinal 
criticisms by Dr. Thornwell, is gratuitous. On tho 
contrary, the latter says:—‘‘ We thank him (the 
author) for his incidental death-blows to popular 
errors; and we love him for the zeal and hearti- 
ness with which he clings to the glorious doctrines 
of grace.”—South. Pres. Review, April, 1860, p. 210. 

The reviewer still insists on his charges of doc- 
trinal error, and cites additional proof, mainly 
inferential. On one point, he undertakes to estab- 
lish the charge by citations from my book. From 
the pertinence of these the reader may judge the 

robable accuracy of the inferential evidence. 

fe quotes :—‘* We are guilty in Adam in a way 
similar to that in which we are justified in Christ, 
with only this difference—that in the former case 
the relation is native and intrinsic, and therefore 
involves us in the crime and condemnation by an 
immediate judgment proper to us; in the other, 
the relation is supernatural and by free gift; and 
therefore the sentence of justification is by grace.” 
—The Elohim Revealed, p. 435. “That is,” says 
the reviewer, “ the sin and righteousness are alike 
inherent; they constitute the moral character,” 
&ic.—Review, p. 765. By what process the re- 
viewer deduces his “that is” from the language 
which he quotes, I confess myself unable to sur- 
mise. In itself, the language is unexceptionable; 
but when taken with the context, it would seem 
to be impossible to mistake its meaning. The 
quoted passage is the closing sentence of an ex- 
tended discussion. It alludes to certain “rela- 
tions,” of which, had the reviewer turned back 
but two leaves, he would have seen the follow- 
ing exposition :—‘‘ As Adam’s seed were in him in 
a relation real and substantial, so the seed of Christ 
are in him in @ manner equally real and close. 
And as by virtue of inbeing in Adam we hold 
such a relation to his sin as to be for it justly con- 
demned under the curse, so believers are, by virtue 
of union with Christ, invested with such a pro- 
perty in his righteousness, that in it they are jus- 
tified..... The righteousness in which we are 
justified is extrinsic and foreign to our nature. 
We were so far from being natively in its Author 


| 


when he wrought it, that our native position 


| toward him is that of alienation and antagonism. 


& cess merely; but by a real property in the right- 


-nionin Adam. The other is that new nature re- 


with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. | 


‘under the circumstances, it is remarkable that 


| the public on the subject. 


And it is only by factitious means—by renewing 
influences superimposed upon our nature, that we 
are brought into a relation of membership in him. 
The righteousness, therefore, of which we become | 
possessed by union with Christ, is not ours in any 
such sense as though we had a part in the merit 
of working it; but only as the robe wrought by 
Christ, and bestowed fs his grace, covers the 
nakedness of all his members.”—P. 430. Such is 
“the relation” alluded to, and the doctrine stated 
just before, and presupposed in the sentence 
quoted by the reviewer. The reader who will 
turn to pages 422, 424, 425, 431—all in the same 
chapter, and in immediate connection with the 
passage in question—will find other statements of 
the doctrine as explicit as that just cited. And 
I ask, with all respect, is the reviewer himself 
le to frame language which shall state more 
distinctly and unambiguously the truth which he 
charges me with denying. All this, moreover, is 
in addition to the formal discussion of the subject 
contained in the 21st and 22d chapters of the book. 
But he has further proof. “Dr. Baird goes on 
to say, in support of the doctrine, that we should 
cherish complacency in the righteousness by which 
we are justified; ‘that there are two selves in the 
believer—the old man and the new. The one is 
the nature received from Adam, ... the other is 
the new nature received from Christ.’ The one is 
the ground of remorse, and. the other of compla- 
cency. The righteousness of Christ is thus con- 
founded with the new nature received from him. 
He adds, ‘The proper exercises of the soul are in- 
dicated by the fact of our real and substantial 
communion in the nature that sinned, and in that 
which wrought the righteousness in which we are 
justified. That this implies and requires compla- 
cency in that which by grace we are, it will hardly 
be necessary to prove.’ ‘The child of God,’ he says, 
‘may not cherish self-complacency; if by that 
hrase is meant a confidence in the flesh. But it 
is not only his privilege, but his duty, to cherish a 
complacency in that which by grace he is.’ P. 449. 
According to all this, the ground of condemnation 
is the old nature derived from Adam, and the 
ground of our justification is the new nature re- 
ceived from Christ. We should feel remorse for 
the ofie, and complacency for the other, as they 
constitute our moral character.”—Review, p. 766. 
How far the reviewer's quotations do justice to 
the author, the reader may decide from the follow- 
ing, which exhibits the argument as it stands in 
the book—“The power of the Spirit of Christ was 
the law or principle of holiness in him—the cause 
of the righteousness of the Mediatv-r; and that 
Spirit given to us, and uniting us to him, conveys 
a title in that righteousness thus wrought in him. 
Thus are we made righteous, not only as we are 
created unto holiness, nor by a constructive pro- 


eousness of our Head. But all this involves the 
conclusion that our inbeing in Adam, the type of 
Christ is neither external nor nominal, any more 
than the other. As, in Christ, we are really en- 
dowed with his righteousness, and in it are justi- 
fied; so in Adam we are truly sinners, and there- 
fore justly condemned. 

“It is objected that this would imply that the 
righteousness of Christ is a proper ground of self- 
complacency in those to whom itis imputed. The 
phrase is ambiguous, as we shall presently see. 
But surely that righteousness loses none of its 


| PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


A communication from Cleves, Westpha- 
lia, in the Llberfeld Gazette, says:—‘ The 
new phase into which the religious affairs 
of Italy have entered since the late events, 
is worthy of interest. At Bologna, for in- 
stance, one of the strongholds of Papacy, 
a Protestant has purchased the palace of 
Pope Sextus V., and fitted up the chapel 
of the Pontiff for Protestant worship. <A 
clergyman from Geneva has officiated there 
for the last four months, and already begins 
to collect round him a small evangelical 
community, while previously the Protest- 
ants had not been able to perform their 
worship in the Pontifical States and the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies except in the 
chapels of the legations of Rome and Na- 
ples. The Piedmontese Government, how- 
ever, thinks it necessary to pay regard to 


the ancient Roman Catholic prejudices of 


the people; for although it appears to wish 
to grant liberty of conscience, it will not too 
openly proclaim the change in the state of 
things in order not to wound the feelings 
in the lower clergy. It prefers to tolerate 
in silence Protestant institutions, particu- 
larly those which tend to an evangelical 
propagandism. This is more particularly 
shown by the Protestant school, which has 
been founded at Florence by M. Disseldorff 
of Kaiserwerth. MM. Cavour and Rica- 
soli have been very friendly to. him, but he 
has not been able to obtain authorization 
to admit Roman Catholic chiidren to his 
school. However, the school has been 
founded, and the admission of children be- 
longing to non-evangelical confessions will 
probably be tolerated. M. Disseldorff, a 
Protestant minister, addressed very inter- 
esting communications to the last General 
Assembly of the Protestant Association at 
Daisburg, on the progress which the evan- 
gelical religion has already made in the 
countries under the sceptre of Victor Em- 
manuel, and derives from that progress 
great hopes for the future. 


A NEW MISSION. 


Some interest is just now felt in an ap- 
peal of’ a very different kind, which has 


intrinsic excellence and glory by reason of its 
bestowal upon me. Nor, because it is mine, is it 
any the less my privilege and duty to admire and | 
boast of it. To look upon it and feel respecting it | 
as if it were foreign to me, when in fact it is | 
upon me, and belongs to me by the indwelling of : 
the Holy Spirit, making me a member of Christ, 
is so far from a becoming humility, that it would © 
be believing a lie, to the great injury of the soul. — 
There are two selves in the believer—the old man | 
and the new. The one is his nature as received | 
from Adam; by virtue of which he has commu- | 


ceived from Christ; by which he is a member of . 
Christ's glorious body. If the believer views him- | 
self aright, it must always be as thus truly one| 
with Christ, a member of the body, a branch of . 
the vine; and thus endowed with an essential and | 
indefeasible property in the righteousness of the | 
Head. To cherish a complacency in that right- , 
eousness, as if it were a private and several pro- : 
perty, would indeed be to trust in a lie. So, it 
would be a false and impossible remorse, which 
should assume the apostasy of Adam to be a pri- | 
vate, severai, and personal sin of the several pos- | 
terity of Adam, instead of being common and 
native. But, on the contrary, in both instances 
the proper exercises of the soul are indicated by | 
the fact of our real and substantial communion in , 
the nature that sinned, and in that which wrought 
the righteousness in which we are justified. That 
this does imply and require complacence in that 
which by grace we are, it will hardly be necessary 
to prove. ‘In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel 
be justified and shall glory.’ Isa. xlv. 25... Here, 
however, let it also be considered, that if glorying 
in Christ is our duty and privilege, much more 
does it become us to bewail with contrite peni- 
tence our apostasy in Adam. As we have seen, 
we are natively and intrinsically in Adam; but 
in the second Adam, altogether supernaturally, 
and by special grace.*— he Elohim Revealed, pp. 
448—450. 


Justification is not here the immediate subject 
of discussion; but the question is, whether the 
contrition which I hold to be due for the apostacy | 
has any analogy in our relation to Christ. The | 
parallel is therefore traced, first and principally, ' 
with respect to that imputed righteousness which | 
“loses none of its intrinsic excellence and glor | 
by reason of its bestowal” upon the believer ; ant, 
incidentally, with respect to that holy nature | 
which we derive from Christ our righteous Head, 
parallel to the corrupt nature which we inherit 
from Adam. The entire speciousness of the inter- 
pretation put upon the passage by the reviewer 
arises from the assumption that the expression, 
“that which by grace he is,” has reference solely 
to the new nature and subjective righteousness of 
the believer. This interpretation is contradicted 
dl the express statement—which precedes the 
phrase, but is omitted by the reviewer—as he also 
omits from asentence which he quotes parts which 
imply and introduce it—that the believer is to 
look upon himself as a member of the body, “and 
thus endowed with an essential and indefeasible pro- 
perty in the rightcousness of the Head.” And be it 
remembered that all this immediately follows, in 
the same chapter, the discussion, from which we 
have already cited one, and referred to several 
passages in which the doctrine of justification is 
stated so clearly that it might surely be presumed 
by the author that his readers would understand 
his meaning when incidentally alluding to the 
subject. In fact, as the reader will see, the doc- 
trine is stated briefly but distinctly in the last 
sentences of the preceding paragraph, which we 
have quoted. Further, in a preceding chapter, 
(page 316,) the heresy heré charged upon me is 
expressly stated and repudiated, as unscriptural 
and incongruous to the whole doctrine of the book. 
The attempt, further, to convict me of the obnox- 
ious doctrine because I recognize the new nature 
of the believer, as well as the righteousness of 
Christ, as a subject of complacency, would have a 
perfect parallel should it be pretended that my 
reviewer denies original sin imputed, because he 
recognizes depravity as a ground of remorse and 
penitence. 


In the Rejoinder it is shown that some of the 
reviewer's warmest adherents deny it to be through 
the mystical union that the righteousness of Christ 
is bestowed upon the elect for their justification, 
and substitute for it what they call the eternal 
federal union; and that the reviewer’s own doc- 
trine on this pointis not clear. The statement on 
page 766 of his present notice does not remove the 
ambiguity. Is the righteousness made over to us, 
partly by the eternal covenant, partly by the 
mystical union, and partly by faith? Or did the 
eternal covenant merely provide for the working 
of that righteousness, ak its bestowal in time 
upon the elect? And is the investiture made 
alone by the engrafting of the Spirit, working 
faith in us, and so making us one with Christ? 
This I suppose to be the reformed doctrine; and 


the reviewer, having undertaken to state his posi- 
tion, should fail to meet the precise point at issue, 
and so express himself, that he may with equal 
confidence be claimed by those who hold, and 
those who deny the doctrine. Nor have I been 
able to find the defect elsewhere supplied in his 
writings. How important the point, in itself and - 
in its relation to all the questions at issue between | 
us, I need not insist. 

The reviewer says:—“The special object of the 
rejoinder seems to be to convict us of heresy as to 
the doctrines of imputation, original sin, and jus- 
tification. The author speaks much of our ‘ pecu- 
liar views’ on those points which he denounces as 


unscriptural and heretical. His principal proofs ° 


of our heresy,” &c. Those who may take the - 
trouble to examine will‘see that the word “here- ! 
sy,” to which my reviewer recurs throughout his , 
article with so much satisfaction, is not to be found | 
in my writings in reference to him. And it is | 
with a very poor grace that a writer who has used | 
such unbounded freedom in stigmatizing my opin- | 
ions makes such an appeal to prejudice against ' 
my objections to his views, free as they are from 
every vituperative expression. One means by 
which it was sought to attach odium to the prose- 
cutor of Mr. Barnes in 1835, was the attempt by 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia to force 
him to use that obnoxious term in the charges 
against Mr. Barnes. Any of my readers who may 
be curious to know my reasons for declining to 
accept the word in the present case, will find them 
in %y Junkin’s * Vindication” and history of that 
trial. 

Neither in the Rejoinder nor in this article is it 
my des'gn to enter into a defence of the doctrines 
of my treatise. My only object has been to cor- 
rect the representation of my reviewer as to what 
they are. For that purpose enough has now been 
said to justify me in the demand that those whom 
it may concern shall form their opinions alike in 
respect to my own doctrines, and to my exceptions 
to those of the reviewer, n»t from{the representa- 
tions of my opponents, but from my own pages. 
The result of suca examination, when fairly tested 
by the standards of our Church, and “the law and 
testimony,” I shall cheerfully abide. Feeling that 
it would be hopeless to attempt to convince any 
who may still charge me with teaching doctrines 
which I abhor, I shall not again, under any cir- 
cumstances which I can imagine, appear before 


' leaves of his Bible. 


been made by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, 


‘a name which must be familiar to you in 


connection with missionary labours. Dr. 
Wolff’s volume of travels in the East comn- 
manded a large amount of attention in Eng- 
land, which the promise of a second and 
concluding volume has served to sustain. 
Dr. Wolff now proposes, if his friends and 
the ‘religious public will furnish him the 
requisite means, to undertake a new mission 
into Armenia, Yarkand, and other places in 
Chinese Tartary. ‘This mission,” he says 
in a letter, an extract from which has been 
published, “I intend to pursue quite in a 
different mode to that adopted in my former 
missionary travels; and the mode will be 
this :—I shall assume the garment of a monk 
of the Eastern Church, with a Bible in my 
hand, and the cross figured on my gowo— 
which gown shall consist of black cloth. 
Wherever I find a bishop of the Christian 
Church (let him be either of the Russian, 
or Greek, or Syrian Church), I shall act 
under his advice and direction; and the 
preaching of the gospel shall consist, not in 
disputfng about points of differences, but in 
showing to them the beauty of the gospel of 
of Christ, by my word, and in my life and 
conversation.” — Corr. of the World. 


THE BIBLE. 


Sitting alone in my study, I fell into a 
train of reflections on the preservation of 
the Bible, and its influence on the history 
of man. Here before me lies an unpre- 
tending little book. What a volume of 
thought does it suggest! It is by many 
centuries the oldest book in the world. 
More than three thousand years ago the first 
word of it was written in the deserts of 
Arabia; more than seventeen hundred, the 
last word was written on the rocky isle of 
Patmos. It has been read by more people 
than all other books in the world put to- 
gether. More of it is remembered by men 
than all the books that were ever written. 
It treats of questions of the highest moment 
to all men, and proposes to reveal that for 
which the wisest of all ages have sought in 
vain—the secret of true happiness. These 
very letters that pass under my eye are the 
same as those traced by the finger of God 
on the tablets of stone amid the thunders 
and lightnings of Mount Sinai. The lan- 
guage in which the New Testament was 
written is the same in which Solon, Plato, 
and Demosthenes wrote and spoke. 

This book has survived the revolutions 
and changes of three thousand years. It 
has seen Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, 
Thebes, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Rome, 
Athens, and a thousand other cities, rise, 
flourish, and fall. It has lived amid wars 
the most bloody, amid desolations the most 
complete, amid tyranny the most grinding, 
amid darkness the most profound, amid 
superstitigns the most degrading, amid idol- 
atry the most repulsive, amid blasphemy 
the most heaven-daring; and has_ been 
against all these the great witness of God. 
This -book has outlived all the efforts made 
to shake the faith of man in its revelations, 
and to banish it from the world. Celsus, 
Porphyry, Julian, and a host of others, 
fiercely attacked it in the first ages of the 
Church; but it still lived; Hume, Hobbes, 
Voltaire, Paine, and many others of the 
rabble rout of infidelity, in modern times; 
but it still lives, while its enemies sleep in 
dishonoured graves. 

This book has laid hold of all classes. 
The warrior has carried it next his heart in 
the storm of battle; and often has the bul- 
let aimed at his life buried itself in the 
It has been laid upon 
the throne of the monarch as his safest 
guide-book in the administration of justice. 
It has been exalted by the priest in the 
cathedral, amid solemn chants and peniten- 
tial confessions of sin. It has been sought 
by the world-sick for its healing balm; by 
the hermit in his cell for its consolations; 
by the poor man for its promise of more 
than earthly riches; by the homeless wan. 
derer for its promise of a “home in heaven;” 
by the guilty for its assurance of pardon; 
by the living for its guiding principles of 
truth; by the dying for its password into 
‘‘the heavenly places.” 3 

This book has been given to the world in 
all its babbling tongues. In more than two 
hundred Janguages and dialects it is read 
by a sinful race. It has long been un- 
chained from the high altars of gray old 
temples, and sent out to all the tribes, na- 
tions, and people of the world; and yet it 
cannot be supplied fast enough, though a 
Bible is printed every minute in the day. 

This book has marched at the head of 
civilization in all ages. It went with the 
Jews into Palestine; it invaded Greece, 
Rome, and all the States of the ancient 
world under the preaching of the first her- 
alds of the truth. Its principles have been 
at the base of all revolutions that have 
pushed forward the human race. It was so 
in Germany, England, France, and Scot- 
land, and in our own country. 

_ The Pilgrims fled to American wilds that 


Respectfully yours, 
SaAmMuEL J. Bairv. 


they might enjoy the blessings of Bible 
trath and Bible teachings unmolested and 


| unoppressed by the laws of tyrants. It was 
devoutly recognized as a book especially 
needful for a people struggling for freedom 
by the fathers of our Republic. In the 
darkest and stormiest hour of the Revolu- 
tion, when money could hardly be found to 
pay the starving, maked, and bleeding sol- 
diers of liberty, Congress in 1777 appointed 
a committee to confer with a printer, with 
the view of striking off thirty thousand 
Bibles at the expense of the Congress; but 
it being difficult to obtain paper and type, 
the Committee of Commerce were ordered 
to import twenty thousand from Holland, 
Scotland, and elsewhere. They gave as the 
reason that its use is so universal, and its 
importance so great. 

In 1780 Congress appointed a committee 
to attend to printing an edition of the Bible 
in Philadelphia, and voted that they highly 
approved the pious and laudable undertaking 
as subservient to the interests of religion, 
and recommended this edition of the Bible 
to the people of the United States. In 
cight successive years Congress voted and 
kept sixteen national feasts and thanksgiv- 
ings. On the committees which reported 
these bills were such men as General Liv- 
ingston of New York, R. H. Lee of Vir- 
ginia, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, Elias 
Boudinot, and James Madison. Some of 
these signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and most of them were engaged in 
procuring the Constitution, and knew its 
true spirit. 

Thus was the Bible honoured by these 
apostles of freedom. When these children, 
who enjoy the fruits of their labours, shall 
cease to cherish it as the palladium of civil 
and religious liberty, that moment will the 
nation begin its downward march to ruin.— 
Selected. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


Modern missionary effort has given to 
20,000,000 of people in Asia, Africa, and 
America the inestimable benefit of @written 
language, and this, as it has been their gift, 
has also been consecrated and used by mis- 
sionaries as the means of diffusing a know- 
ledge of Christ and his revelation. Twenty 
dialects of Africa have thus been enlisted 
in the cause of truth. In one of these, the 
language of 3,000,000 of men, a newspaper 
is published, printed by the natives them- 
selves, and circulating amongst 3000 read- 
ers. Thus, then, the word of God has been 
translated, and a Christian literature com- 
menced for five-sixths of the heathen inha- 
bitants of the world. In this department of 
effort most of the difficulties have been over- 
come. May we not regard this as a pro- 
mise of still greater success? In benighted 
Africa about 100 churches have been organ- 
ized in different parts of the coast and inte- 
rior, and more than 10,000 converts have 
been gathered into them. In India 1170 
missionaries, native preachers, and cate- 
chists, are employed; 75,000 scholars are 
taught in the mission schools, of whom 15,- 
000 are Hindoo girls; and 125,000 con- 
verts have been gained, not including those 
who have finished their course. In China 
about ninety missionaries are labouring at 
fourteen different stations. Throughout 
the whole of the mission field nearly 3000 
European and American missionaries and 


agents of all kinds are engaged, having 
around them about 500,000 persons brought 
under the influence of the truth. The 
churches thus gathered are germinal 
churches, generally dispersed over a wide 
field of labour, and at the same time occu- 
pying positions of great influence. 


ROMISH BiSHOPRICS. 


The official return of bishoprics in the 
Roman Directory, 1860, presents a remark- 
able anomaly, inasmuch as Italy shows an 
enormous preponderance to prelacy over the 
rest of Europe. A glance at this tabular 
array will surprise most people. 
France, 16 archbishops, 65 bishops 

- 16 archbishops, 48 bishops 


Austria 
: 9 archbishops, 45 bishops 


Spain, ° 
Portugal, 1 patriarch, 2 archbishops, 14 bishops 


Great Britain & Ireland, 5 archbishops, 38 bishops } 
German Confederation, 6 archbishops, 18 bishops 
Baltic Kingdoms, - 2 archbishops, 14 bishops 
Switzerland, 5 bishops 
Malta, Greece, Turkey, 6 archbishops, 14 bishops | 

To the above list we may add the follow- 
ing, extracted from a Roman letter in the 
Monde: 

‘The Roman Catholic world is divided 
into 1007 bishoprics, or prelacies with epis- 
copal jurisdiction under various titles— 
apostolic vicariates, abbatial jurisdictions, 
or territories nullius diocesis. Of the 1007, 
681 are in Europe, 128 in Asia, 29 in Af- 
rica, 146 in America, and 23 in Qceanica. 
In Europe there are 2 patriarchs, 116 arch- 
bishops, 484 bishops, 25 concathedrals, 15 
abbots or priors with quasi-episcopal juris- 
diction, 6 military chaplains, 18 vicars, 
delegates, and apostolical prefects. In Asia 
there are 6 patriarchs, 3 archbishops, 54 
bishops, 65 apostolical vicars and prefects. 
In Africa there are 10 bishops, and 19 apos- 
tolical vicars and prefects. In America 
there are 22 archbishops, 115 bishops, and 
9 apostolical vicars. In Oceanica 2 arch- 
bishops, 12 bishops, 8 apostolical vicars, 
1 apostolical prefect.” 


-edoing Jo 


Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Belgium. 


The Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Belgium met this year on the 13th of Au- 
gust, in the chapel of M. Ant, pasteur, 
Bruxelles. The first day and the next were 
spent in the consideration of the more inter- 
nal arrangements connected with the dif- 
ferent churches of which the Synod is com- 
posed, and the matters in each requiring 
the review or advice of the assembled breth- 
ren. On the 15th and 16th the Synod 
was occupied with questions of more gene- 
ral interest, and the members of the Church 
generally were invited to attend. ‘This in- 
vitation was largely responded to, and much 
interest was manifested in all the proceed- 
ings of the Synod. 

At these mectings many important ques- 
tions—such as the ‘‘commemoration of the 
Reformation,” ‘the proposed alliance of 
French-speaking Evangelical Churches,” 
&e., were considered and disposed of. In- 
teresting reports of the progress of evangeli- 
zation in the various churches of the Synod 
were given in and considered. The requi- 
site Committees for the ‘ensuing year were 
appointed, and the deputies from foreign 
Churches were received and heard. These 
deputies were:—M. E. Pressensé, from the 
Union of Evangelical Churches in France; 
Dr. McKie, from the Irish Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. Dr. Robert Buchanan, Glas- 
gow; Rev. Dr. John Bonar, Edinburgh; 
and James Crawford, Esq., W.S., Edin- 
burgh, from the Free Church of Scotland. 

The Synod, properly so called, closed on 
the afternoon of the 16th. But in the 
evening of the same day, the members of 
Synod and the Christian brethren from the 
various churches in the city who could at- 
tend, met in the chapel of M. Panchaud, 
and partook of the Lord’s Supper. The 
addresses given; in connection with this 
service, were instructive and interesting, 


and there were many tokens of seriousness 


their assistants, and more than 60U0 native. 


religious silence, except when they sung, 


‘Nyon, dwelt on the idea of the blessedness 


and deep impression on the part of all pre- 
sent. 

We rejoice greatly in the progress of the 
Belgian Chureh. It is a Church sound in 
doctrine, scriptural in government, faithful 
in discipline, and truly missionary in spirit. 
The pastors are men of God, and devoted 
missionaries. The congregations are all 
‘‘oathered,” and many of them composed 
almost entirely of those who were formerly 
Roman Catholics. The colporteurs and 
ruling elders are indefatigable, and all feel 
that they are called to the great work of 
evangelization in Belgium.—WScottish Guar- 
dian. 


HONOURS TO A PHILANTHROPIST. 


On St. Bartholomew’s Eve the French 
Academy held its annual meeting publicly, 
to award prizes for literary merit and pecu- 
liarly virtuous deeds. Among the latter, the 
first was proclaimed for M. John Bost—the 
first time a Protestant pastor has had his 
name enrolled in the Academic list. Most 
interesting was it to hear, from the lips of 
the Academician, the eloqucut words of the 
absent M. de Remusat, describing the life 
and acts of “ A young man, descended from 
a fumily formerly proscribed for the cause 
of religion, who came to Paris to follow the 
career of art. He appeared to care but for 
the light pursuits of his age, when the 
sight of a forsaken child, in reminding him 
of our duties to the weak and unfortunate, 
brought him to more serious ideas, and re- 
vealed his vocation. M. John Bost then 
resolved to embrace the ministry of the 
gospel, and, after the requisite studies, be- 
came pastor at Laforce.””’ Then follows the 
description of the collecting of funds, and 
the personal labour of his parishioners, to 
build a suitable house for neglected or for- 
saken girls; the enlarging of the circles of 
charity; the transformation of a poor infirm 
pedler into an energetic, spirited school- 
master; the reception of little idiots; the 
happy discovery of the possibility of ele- 
vating their instincts, and developing their 
reason; the formation of the asylum of 
Bethesda. The first verses of John v. were 
read as an explanation of the name. Then 
came the description of Siloam, or the asy- 
lum for incurable boys; and this remarkable 


conclusion :—‘“ Such, gentlemen, are the 
beneficent institutions agglomerated in the 
humble districts of Laforce. Credible wit- 
nesses have reported a deep impression ‘of 
what they have seen, and all are agreed to 
attribute this common work of collective 
charity to the impulse of one man. He 
alone still remains the soul of what he has 
created. He, doubtless, has no need of re- 
compense, and the love of man takes the 
name of charity only when it is sanctioned 
by the love of God. It is therefore as a 
testimony of eminent esteem, and as an en- 
couragement and exhortation addressed to 
all, that the Academy awards to M. John 
Bost a prize of 3000 francs.” Other re- 
compenses were then awarded. None of 
the candidates are present on these occa- 
sions. | 


HEAVEN. 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 
When friends go thence, draw nigh, 

So heaven, through loved ones thither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow, 
When friends are long away, 

So heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows dearer day by day. 


Ileaven is not far from those who see 
With the puro Spirit’s sight, 

But near, and in the very hearts 
Of those who seo aright. 


An Open-Air Prayer-Meeting in the 
Canton de Vaud. 


On Sunday, September 9, a large meet- 
ing, consisting of pious persons from all 
the surrounding neighbourhood, was held at 
Gachet, in the parish of Commugny, ia this 
Canton, in the open air. The weather, which | 
had been wet, proved favourable for the occa- 
sion. At the lower part of a sloping field, 
under the shelter of stately trees, a plat- 
form had been erected, which was occupied 
by fifteen Vaudois and Genevese pastors. 
The crowd which gathered before them pre- 
sented a deeply-interesting spectacle. Stand- 
ing up, or sitting on the grass, were men, 
women, children, old men—listening with 


and then the psalms broke forth from the 
bosom of the multitude with a consentane- 
ousness and animation which added power- 
fully to the impression. M. Vermeil, pastor 
of the parish, presided. He explained the 
object of the meeting, and spoke of the 
blessed fruits which had been gathered from 
similar meetings, in other places. Prayers, 
praises, and addresses intermingled, then 
succeeded. Among the latter, Pastor Bun- 
gener recalled the remembrance of former, 
times, when in their assemblies the people 


of God encountered so many dangers / 


‘‘ Now,” said he, “these dangers exist no 
longer; neither the flock nor the pastor 
have to brave death for holding such a 
meeting as this. But,” he added, “if we 
who are pastors can no more speak with the 
authority of martyrs, and if you, the faith- 
ful, have not now to listen to our words in 
the midst of perils which would make them 
so impressive, God has graciously imparted 
to his Church new elements of life. Shall 
we suffer them to be lost? Shall we not 
profit by what is now taking place in the 
vineyard of the Lord?” Pastor Duplan of 


of brethren meeting together to seek their 
eternal interests with one consent. Another 
speaker pressed upon all the resolution of 
giving up themselves entirely—and with 
a solemn self-surrender—to Christ, and 
thenceforth seeking to live more and more 
to him. M. Delapierre, Pastor of the Free 
Church of Nyon, took up the idea of the 
perseverance and courage exhibited by the 
devout of the last century—the fathers of 
many then present. ‘The same truths,” 
said he, ‘“‘which their pastors preached to 
them, are by our pastors preached to us; 
for the gospel is not changed. Why then,” 
he exclaimed, ‘has it lost its power ?” 
Another spoke of missions and mission- 
aries, and another of Protestant brethren 
scattered abroad. The President summed 
up the whole, and enforced the necessity of 
definite, and practical, and holy purposes 
being formed in their hearts by all; that 
those, for example, who had lived in the 
neglect of family worship should, from that 
time, commence it; that parents should en- 
join it upon themselves not only to exact 
more respect and obedience from their chil- 
dren, but to reader themselves more worthy 
of it, by the gravity and the purity of their 
lives; that children should engage to 
more dutiful and docile; in a word, that all 
should henceforth manifest in a greater de- 
gree their faith by their works, and take part, 
each according to his ability, in the Chris- 
tian activities of the Church. Prayer and 
a hymn, with the benediction, closed the 
meeting. Thus, it is said, terminated a 
meeting, the interest of which never flagged 
for a moment. There were no mis-spent 


moments, no useless words. In the course~ 


of two hours there were delivered twelve 
addresses, besides the singing and the pray- 
ers, and afterwards nothing was heard in the 
crowd but expressions of' satisfaction and 
joy.— Evangelical Christendom. 


VISIT OF A MISSIONARY. 


One of the most successful female mis- 
sionaries on record has just paid a visit to 
Montreal, Canada. We allude to Miss Fisk, 
of the Persian Mission of the American 
Board. When this lady went to Oroomiah, 
seventeen years ago, to labour as a teacher 
among the Nestorian women, there was not 
one who had any just conception of the 
truths of the gospel; and when she left last 
year, to re-visit her native land, she had the 
inexpressible pleasure of partaking of the 
communion with ninety-eight women, most- 
ly her own pupils, many of whom are teach- 
ers in various parts of that country. Miss 
Fisk addressed the children of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Congregational Sabbath- 
schools, in a singularly interesting and hap- 

y manner, besides recounting portions of 

er missionary experience to several select 
assemblies of adults, all of whom will long 
remember Oroomiah, the Koordish Moun- 
tains, and the Nestorian people. Miss Fisk 
is a graduate of the celebrated Mount 
IIolyoke school, where she studied under 
Mary Lyon herself, and evidently became 
imbued with much of that Christian hero- 
ine’s spirit. Looking at the blessing which 
has followed the labours of missionary ladies, 
we have often been inclined to ask if this 
kind of agency could not be much more ex- 
tensively brought out in all the missionary 
efforts of the present day.— Montreal Wit. 


COME IT WILL. 


Manhood will come, and old age will 
come, and the dying bed will come, and the 
very last look you shall ever cast on your 
acquaintance will come, and the agony of 
the parting breath will come, and the time 
when you are stretched a lifeless corpse be- 
fore the eyes of weeping relatives will come, 
and the coffin that is to enclose you will 
come, and that hour when the company as- 
semble to carry you to the churchyard will 
come, and the throwing in of the loose dirt 
into the parrow house’ where you are laid, 


‘and the spreading of the green sod over it 


—all, all will come on every living creature 
who now hears me; and in a few little years 
the minister who now speaks, and the peo- 
_ who now listen, will be carried to their 


ong homes, and make room for another 


generation. Now all this, you know, must 
and will happen—your common sense and 
common experience serve to convince you 
of it. Perhaps it may have been little 
thought of in the days of careless, and 
thoughtless, and thankless unconcern which 
you have spent hitherto; but I eall upon 
you to think of it now, to lay it seriously to 
heart, and no longer to trifle and delay when 
the high matters of death, and judgment, 
and eternity, are thus set so evidently before 
you. And the tidings wherewith I am charg- 


-ed—and the blood lieth upon your own head, 


and not upon mine, if you will not listen 
to them—the object of my coming amongst 
you is to let you know what more things are 
to come; it is to carry you beyond the re- 
gions of sight and of sense, to the regions 
of faith, and to assure you, in the name of 
Him who cannot lie, that as sure as the 
hour of laying the body in the grave comes, 
so surely will also come the hour of the 
spirit returning to God who gave it. Yes, 
the day of final reckoning will come, and 
the appearance of the Son of God in heaven, 
and his mighty angels around him, will 
come, and the opening of the books will 
come, and the standing of mea of all genera- 


tions before the judgment-seat will come, — 


and the solemn passing of that sentence 
which is to fix you for eternity will come.— 
Dr. Chalmers. 


LIFE WITHOUT LOVE. 


We sometimes meet with men who seem 
to think that any indulgence in an affec- 
tionate feeling is a weakness. They will 
return from a journey, and greet their fami- 
lies with a distant dignity, and move among 
their children with the cold and lofty splen- 
dour of an iceberg, surrounded by its broken 
fragments. There is hardly a more unna- 
tural sight on earth than one of those fami- 
lies without a heart. A father had better 
extinguish a boy’s eyes than take away his 
heart. Who that has experienced the joys 
of friendship, and values sympathy and af- 


fection, would not rather lose all that is 


beautiful in nature’s scenery than be robbed 


of the hidden treasures of his heart? Che- 


rish, then, your heart’s best affections. In- 
dulge in the warm and gushing emotions of 
filial, parental, and fraternal love. : 


God’s Severity a Ground of Confidence. 


In God’s severity resides the assurance of 
his goodness. It must have been remarked 
by every reader of Scripture how often the 
divine justice is presented as a ground of 
rejoicing. Severity in God is not harsh- 
ness. It is only that he will always -do 
right, and that there is nothing which can 
turn him aside from doing right. 

Men often do harm to the good bya weak 
indulgence for the bad; and through the 
incapacity of human nature evil doers often 
escape the penalties of human law. In all 
such cases a large number of people suffer 
who ought not. Under God’s government 
the righteous are completely protected. The 
righteous know that in obeying God they 
labour not in vain. 
as the order of the stars. 

But how can man, as a sinner, rejoice in 
view of such an attribute? Because the 
way of salvation is as reliable as that of 
nature, and for the same reason—the se- 
verity of God’s adherence to his eternal 
promise. He has promised to save any sin- 
ner through repentance and faith in his 
Son; and therefore any sinner is free, on 
those terms, to accept salvation, and in so 
doing his confidence rests on the severity 

Punishment of evil doers is the protec- 
tion of those who do well; and the certainty 
of punishment is a powerful means of de- 
terring from guilt. Perhaps the most of 
those who now rejoice in hope of salvation 
were first turned from their sios by a view 
of God’s severity. The Lord is known by 
the judgments he executeth. And what 
ground of comfort, in times of affliction, to 
know for certain that the needy shall not 
always be forgotten, that the expectation of 
the poor shall not perish, that the Lord will 
be a refuge for the oppressed—a refuge 10 
times of trouble. 

Unconnected with justice, God’s love 
would be only weakness, liable to be ob- 
structed by the malice of those whom it 
could not choose to restrain. Bat, directed 
by justice, love goes forth infallibly to its 
proper objects; and consequently they who 
know God will put their trust in him. They 
will magnify his justice and severity toge- 
ther with his love, and with the Psalmist 


will sing, “Thou, Lord, hast not forsaken 


them that seek thee.’—S. S. Times. 


Their reward is as sure _ 
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SATURDAY, November 17, 1860. 


Lerren From Geneva.—We direct. at- 
tention to the interesting letter in another 
column from a correspondent in (Geneva, 

witzerland, respecting the missjon and 
work of the Evangelical Church in that 
place. We shall hear again from the same 


correspondent. 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE FOR THE PACIFIO 
Coast.—We are indebted to the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions for the following information : 

“‘Agreeably to the direction of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly, the Board of Domestic Missions, 
at their meeting on Monday, the 12th of No- 
vember, appointed an Advisory Committee for 
the Pacific Coast, to be Jocated at San Fran- 
cisoo, California. The following gentlemen 
were appointed said Committee: 

Ministers.—W. A. Scott, D. D., W. C. Ander- 
son, D. D., George Burrowes, D. D., James Woods, 
Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr., D.D., San Francisco. 
Y..8. Caffrey, Oregon. R. J. Evans, Washingt 
Territory. Laruex—J. B. Roberts, F. Billings. 

“The Board delayed making this appoint- 
ment in the hope that the Synod of Pacific 
would nominate the Committee. As they pre- 
ferred that the Board should act without such 
nomination, the Committce was constituted as 
above, with the understanding that at the sug- 
gestion of the brethren there the Board would 
make any additions that may be desired. 

** Agreeably to the request and recommen- 
dation of the Synod of Pacific, the Board ap- 
pointed the Rey. James Woods Superintendent 
of Missions on the Pacific Coast, to labour 
under the direction of the Advisory Committee 
at San Francisco. 3 

“The resolution of the Synod of Pacific, 
recommending the appointment of additional 
missionaries to the Pacific Coast, was referred 
by the Board to the Executive Committee, 
with instructions to procure, if possible, suit- 
able men for that field as soon as practicable.” 


Tue Caurcu At CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 
We direct attention to an article in another 


» colamn in relation to the Presbyterian 


_Charch in Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘a 


We feel a 
deep interest in the continuance and pros- 
perity of the church in Cleveland, and are 
fally persuaded that should the Rev. Mr. 
Brown be compelled to leave it, it ,would 
be disastrous. This brother has laboured 
nobly, and with a self-sacrifice not often met 
with. The Rev. Dr. Baird writes to us as 


follows in regard to him: 

“The Rev. Frederick T. Brown is one of 
the most talented, eloquent, and useful men 
in Northern Ohio. He has succeeded in 
building up an Old-school’ Presbyterian 
church in Cleveland, at great sacrifice of his 
own little patrimony, during the last seven 
The church edifice which he has 
caused to be erected isa beautiful one, but 
ita cost, though it was built on the most rea- 
sonable terms, was too great for a new con- 
grezation, whose members possess but little 
wealth. They need, and ought to receive, the 
aid of our richer churches. It occupies no 
common position iy our Old-school Zion. It 
has stood firm asa rock amid the waves of 
Radicalism and error of all sorts that have 
dashed against it. The Synod of Sandusky, 
at its late meeting, passed resolutions strongly 
deprecating the sundering of the relations. 
which Mr. Brown sustains to that church, 


_ (which they had heard might occur,) rightly 


favourably upon so good a cause. 


judging that the continuance of his labours in 
Cleveland is of the greatest importance, and 
that he may remain with comfort, the debt that 
presges on his church ought to be removed.” | 


— 


THe Wetsn Cuurcu.—As we stated 
some time ago, the Rev. W. J. Hopkins, 
pastor of the Welsh Church in Philadel- 
phia, is soliciting, under the sanction of 
the. Presbytery of Philadelphia, aid for 
finishing their church edifice. He informs 
us that they are now in urgent need, for 
unless a debt of one thousand dollars be 
liquidated in a fortnight, the building will 
be lost entirely, and with it twenty-five 


“Bundred dollars of contract money already 


paid. We appeal to the benevolent to look 
Contri- 


_ butions may be sent to Mr. Hopkins’ resi- 
dence, in the rear of the church, Lombard 


street, above Fifteenth. Mr. W. acknow- 
ledges, through us, the receipt of six dol- 
lars from “Friends” in Barton, Maryland. 


Dr. BAIRD AND THE PRINCETON RE- 
view.—On the first page of our paper, a 
reply from Dr. Baird may be found to a 
second notice in the Princeton Iteview, on 
the Elohim Revealed. In admitting this 
article, we would not be understood.as fa- 
vouring some of Dr. Baird’s theological 
views, or as in any degree assailing the 
Princeton [eviey. Our readers must be 
aware that from the very nature of a Quar- 
terly Review, replies and rejoinders to its 
own articles cannot very conveniently be 
introduced, and yet cases may arise in 
which an author may consider himself ag- 
grieved bya misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sentation of his views, and in consequence 
as entitled in some way to be heard by the 
public in explanation. This is all Dr. 
Baird requests in his temperately-written 
article. It must be judged on its own 
merits, which is all its author demands, 
without any desire of involving us in even 
& seeming antagonism with our much es- 
teemed contemporary. 
A Question.—In taking up collections 
in churches for religious and charitable ob- 


jects, it is very customary to accompany~ 


the process with a voluntary on the organ, 
when the church is provided with such an 
instrument. It would seem also to be the 
practice of some churches, for the. body of 
worshippers to sing a hymn while the col- 
lectors are fulfilling their duty, and a corres- 
pondent queries whether this is a justifiable 
practice. We are disposed to think that 
as some distraction to the attention of wor- 
shippers might be occasioned by this mix- 
ture of services, the practice had better be 
avoided; a friend, however, looking over: 
our shoulder, suggests that, as the General’ 
Assembly has expressed the opinion that 
‘«‘alms-giving is worship,” there can be no 
incongruity in blending the two acts of 
worship. 


——— 


Be ENcouRAGED.—Among the Old- 


- school Presbyterian churches in Philadel- 


phia handsomely refitted the past season, is 
that under the care of the Rev. Francis D. 
Ladd, Tenth street below Girard Avenue. 
Nine years ago this enterprise was deemed 
almost hopeless. Heavily encumbered with 
debt, without a session, with a membership 
of only thirty women, without means, wor- 
shipping in. an uncomfortable basement, 


_ and under other circumstances even more 
discouraging, the present pastor commenced 


his labours. Ia one year a noble church 
edifice was completed and consecrated. The 
debt that remains is less than the value of 
the ground. The additions to its member- 
ship have been steadily above the average 
additions of the Presbytery. The last year 
has been especially prosperous. The Sab- 
bath-school has been one of the largest and 
most efficient in the city, averaging more 
than five hundred scholars annually, and 
has contributed many converts to the et 
bership of other churches besides its own. 
Its additions have been largely upon exami- 


‘Ration. Only about six years out of the 


nine has the church received aid from the 
Board of Missions. Let God’s servants be 
encouraged; in due season we shall reap if 


we faint not. ; 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

S conductors of a religious journal, we 

most anxiously and sedulously 
avoided for the thirty years of our career 
any complication with the political ques- 
tions which, during that period, have agi- 
tated the public mind. We have occasion- 
ally been censured by some few individuals 
of all the respective parties for want of 
sympathy in the principles for which they 
have been zealously contending, but this 
very fact has satisfied us that we have 
steered a straight course by committing 
ourselves to no party. or our private 
opinions on the questions which have 
arisen our readers do not hold us amenable 
to their bar; and we are happy to say that 
by a very general verdict they have acquit- 
ted us, as religious journalists, of trenching 
upon forbidden ground, or of having vio- 
lated our original pledge. While, how- 
ever, we have not suffered ourselves to be 
seduced from the course we had previously 
marked out for ourselves in the observance 
of a strict political neutrality, we have not 
hesitated to express our opinions on the 
great political principles on which our gov- 
ernment has been reared, and in which all 
true Americans unite, and to condemn any 
action of individuals or communities which 
we believed had a tendency to sap the foun- 
dation of our glorious Constitution, or 
threaten the integrity of our Union. We 
have repudiated the sentiments of the ad- 
vocates of a ‘thigher law,”’ invoked as an 
apology for the breach of those written 
laws to which we have sworn obedience and 
allegiance; we have protested against the 
ravings of professed reformers and philan- 
thropists, urging impracticable measures in 
defiance of all consequences; and we have 
condemned the policy which might lead to 
sectional jealousies and divisions. We 
know only our country-as a whole and in- 
divisible unit, and have deplored all ex- 
treme opinions, whether uttered at the 
North or South, which would diminish the 
strength of those fraternal bonds by which 
we are held together as one brotherhood. | 
The recent political canvass which has 
stirred up the feelings of our country in so 
unusual a degree, has darkened our firma- 
ment, and awakened many fears for the 
future. Ina country like ours, where the 
elective franchise is so universal, and the 
privilege is extended to ardent youth and 
experienced age—to the intelligent and the 
ignorant alike; to those who act from preju- 
dice and impulse, as well as those who are 
governed by broad views and a salutary 
conservatism ; to those who adopt their po- 
litical creed upon a cool and deliberate exam- 
ination, as well as to those who are chiefly 
swayed by the inflammatory oratory of 
reckless leaders, we are to expect much 
diversity of views, and wrong and indis- 
creet actions. Forbearance is essential, and 
wise counsels requisite to soften the acerbity 
and compose the differences which may 
arise. No part of the country is without 
blame, and no part should withhold its aid 
in an exigency like that which has now 
occurred. Our Union is a precious gift of 
God, and all should be regarded as its ene- 
mies who by word or deed would, either 
at the North or South, inflame the passions 
of men, and precipitate measures rash and 
ruinous. Weare brethren of one house- 
hold, and why should not our harmony be 
preserved? The mischief which now threat- 
ens, may be averted by calm and wise 
counsels. The Constitution of our country 
should be the rallying point. Those who 
impugn its principles can lay no claim to 
patriotism; and no element which now en- 
ters into its fabric can be displaced without 
endangering the whole. Secession and dis- 
union are words of terrible import, and 
should not be trifled with. . The conse- 
quences which they involve would be truly 
disastrous. They can bé only harbingers 
of evil to our common country when they 
come jas a threat from the South, or are 
bandied about with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence ip the North. As brethren we should 
better \understand each other. Tho com- 
munity\should be aware that the most dan- 


ciously obtrude themselves on public notice 
as politi 
The heart~of the nation we believe to be 


right, and when its voice is heard there 
will be no sundering of the national bonds. 
Abstracting from the North the compara- 
tively small bands of fanatical zealots, the 
great masses would heartily perpetuate the 
Union, and studiously refrain. from med- 
dling with the constitutional rights of 
their Southern brethren. It may be said 
that there are strong indications to the 
contrary; but it should be remembered 
that platform speeches, mercenary as they 
often are, should not be taken as the true 
expression of public opinion; and election 
results, swayed as they are by mixed mo- 
tives, sometimes bad and extravagant it is 
true, but oftener of a guiltless personal 
nature in relation to local interests, should 
not be interpreted with too much severity 
as indicative of hostile feeling. Deeply 
interested as we have always been in the 
prosperity of the South as an integral part 
of our common country, we feel very con- 
fident that the great body of the North 
are true to the confederation, and would 
frown upon any actual attempt to interfere 
with the constitutional rights of their 
Southern brethren. Differences of opinion 
there always will be, which may be inno- 
cently discussed and arbitrated on the prin- 
ciple of amicable compromise, but the 
nation itself will not suffer them to inter- 
fere with national justice which has regard 
to the welfare of all sections of the coun- 
try alike. Artful and mercenary puliti- 
cians may create a superficial agitation ; 
but we have great confidence that beneath 
all this there is the immovable rock on 
which the glorious structure of our com- 
mon country rests, the North and South, 
the Kast and West walls of which arise in 
symmetrical beauty, and in mutual support 
of each other. “Never before, in the his- 
tory of our country, has an exigency oc- 
curred which so imperatively demands, as 
the present, the strong expression of na- 
tional feeling. 

For ourselves, we do not belicve that the 
whole North is sectionally arrayed against 
the whole South; the national heart at the 
North pulsates in common with the national 
heart at the South, so far as the material in- 
terests of both sections are concerned. With 
these persuasions we deprecate all rash 
counsels, which, if impulsively followed, 
would result in interminable mischief. We 
would urge upon the South caution and 
deliberation, and a disregard of counsels 
which would persuade them that their 
brethren of another section are their ene- 
mies, anxious for their overthrow; and on 
the North we would urge that patriotic 
zeal to preserve the great family compact 
in its integrity, which their forefathers so 
wisely perfected; and rebuking the violence 
of mercenary placemen, who would fire the 
temple of liberty in hope of gathering spoils 
from its ruins, stand forth the advocates 
of Constitutional rights, and for the doc- 
trine of a union undivided and indissoluble 
—the glorious heritage of all alike, trans- 
mitted to us by a common fatherhood, and 
to be transmitted by us, not only unimpair- 
ed, but enlarged and enriched, to the latest 
posterity. May He who controls the des- 


| tinies of nations avert from our beloved 


country all threatening evils, inspiring our 
legislators with wisdom, and awakening the 
heart of the people fully to an appreciation 
of the blessings they now enjoy, and which 
can only be forfeited by their own ingrati- 
tude and wickedness! 


THE SUFFERING CHOCTAWS. 


T will be remembered by our readers, 
that the mission to the Choctaws was 
suddenly abandoned by the American Board 
at Boston, and then assumed by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. These 
semi-Christianized Indians left in this tran- 
sition state, were overtaken by the fearful 
drought which has so desolated a large tract 
of the south-western country, and their con- 
dition has become deplogable, demanding 
the prompt aid of Christian friends. The 
venerable Cyrus Kingsbury says in a letter: 
“It is truly with our poor Choctaws a time 
of affliction. You will have heard of the 
drought which has extended all over the south- 
ern country, and the excessive heat which 
parched and withered what the drought had 
spared. Indeed, the severe winter, and the 
drought and heat of summer have nearly des- 
troyed the crops of wheat and corn. Corn is 
two dollars per bushel, and wheat; two and a 
half dollars, and nothing like a supply to be 
had at those prices. Hundreds of poor fami- 
lies are now destitute of bread, and hundreds 
more will have none by the close of October. 
The, poor will have to be supplied from the 
public funds. 

“A refreshing rain toward the last of August 
has greatly revived vegetation, and spread 
over the fields a cheerful aspect. There may 
yet bea partial supply of sweet potatoes for 
some families, but many of these were killed 
by the hot and dry weather. Should the Lord 
please to send plentiful rains, to make the 
rivers navigable, a supply of bread stuff could 
be obtained; if not, there must be great suffer- 
ing. Not a day passes, but more or less 
women and children, and men too, are coming 
to us to be fed. Thus far, through the Lord’s 
mercies, we have been able to give a little 
present relief.” 

In a still later account, the Rev. Loyal 
Young, in a letter to the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, Bays: 

‘The South-west generally has experienced 
unwonted drought; so that bread is scarce, 
and in many localities the people are in great 
want. But in the Indian Territory, the desti- 
tution is appalling! By letters received from 
my son and his wife, I learn that many of the 
Choctaws are in danger of famishing for want 
of food. ‘They are starving now,’ writes my 
son. The only subsistence of many is wild 
roots and berries, For two or three years 
their corn crop (their principal dependence) 
has beenghort. But this year it failed entire- 
ly. Acofns too have failed. Game*has be- 
came so scarce that they cannot depend upon 
it much more than we could in Western Penn- 
sylvania. They have nothing left but their 
cows. Some of them subsist wholly on the 
milk of these. We have sympathized with 
the Chiniquy colony, and with the Syrians. 
The poor Choctaws are less able to obtain 
supplies than either. Many of them are true 
Christians. Shall they starve to death?” 


The sympathies of our readers may well 
be awakened by this sad intelligence; and, 
as starvation is not a very slow process, 
which may be put aside for a more conveni- 
ent season, charitable contributions should 
be promptly made. These should be sent 
to William Rankin, Jr., Esq., Treasurer of 
the Foreign Board, Mission House, corner 
of Centre and Reade streets, New York. 


MR. GOUGH. 


. IS distinguished temperance lecturer, 
who has been received with such 
marks of favour both in LKurope and 
America, is again attracting large audi- 
ences on this side of the Atlantic. We 
have listened to him with much interest, 
and have felt the influence of his peculiar 
power over a public auditory. The drama- 
tic talent is his distinguishing trait; and 
when he aims at the pathetic, the ludi- 
crous, or burlesque, he is almost sure to 
succeed, even when, upon a close and de- 
liberate analysis, his argument may be re- 


garded as deficient in cogency and effect- 


iveness. He is not always refined or dig- 
nified; neither is his elocution always 
chaste, or his gesticulations graceful; but 
in despite of any defects of this kind, his 
control of an audience is ‘very remarkable, 
and he calls forth their sympathetic pity 
or laughter as he pleases. A sorrowful 
tale or an amusing anecdote he not only 
tells, but acts out with inimitable power. 
Some of our readers have been thrilled with 
his ‘‘ eulogy on water,” which he has often 
declaimed, and never without producing an 
impression. 

The following graphic history of the 
origin of this we copy from a contempo- 
rary. It will repay a perusal. It appears 
that Paul Denton, an itinerant Methodist 
preacher in Texas, in order to collect an 
audience, advertised a free barbecue and 
good liquor, as an inducement for a grand 
gathering. It succeeded. An immense 
crowd assembled, and, to employ the lan- 
guage of an eye-witness : 

The smoking viands were arranged on 
the tables by scores of servants, and the 
throng prepared to commence the sumptuous 
meal, when a voice pealed from the pulpit, 
loud as the blast of a trumpet in battle, ‘Stay, 
ladies and gentlemen, till the giver of the bar- 
becue asks God’s blessing.” 

Every heart started, every eye was directed 
to the speaker, and a whisperless silence en- 
sued, for all alike were struck by his remark- 
able appearance. 

He was almost a giant in stature, though 
scarcely thirty years of age. His hair, dark 
as the gaven’s wing, flowed down his immense 
shoulders in masses of natural ringlets; his 
eyes, black as midnight, beamed like stars over 
a face pale as Parian marble, calm, passionless, 
spiritual, and wearing a singular, indefinable 
expression. The heterogeneous crowd, hun- 
ters, gamblers, and homicides, gazed in mute 
astonishment. ‘The missionary prayed, but it 
sounded like no other prayer ever addressed 
to a throne of grace. It was the cry of a 
naked soul, and that soul a beggar fur the 
bread and. water of heavenly life. 

He ceased, and not till then did I become 
conscious of weeping. I looked around 
through my tears, and saw hundreds of faces 
wet as with rain. 

‘Now my friends,” said the missionary, 
‘partake of God’s gifts at the table, and then 
come and sit down and listen to his gospel.” 

It would be impossible to describe the sweet 
tone of kindness: with which these simple 
words were uttered, that made him on the in- 
stant five hundred friends. One heart, how- 
ever, in the assembly was maddened by the 
evidence of the preacher’s wonderful power. 

Colonel Watt Forman exclaimed, in a sneer- 
ing voice, ‘‘Mr. Paul Denton, your reverence 
has lied. You promised not only a good 
barbecue, but better liquor. Where is the 
liquor ?” 

‘‘There!” answered the missionary, in tones 
of thunder, and pointing his motionless finger 
at the matchless Double Spring gushing up in 
two strong columns, with a sound like a shout 
of joy from the bosom of the earth. “There,” 
he repeated, with a look terrible as lightning, 
while his enemy actually trembled at his fect. 
“There is the liquor which God the eternal 
brews for all his children. Not in the sim- 
mering still, over smoky fires, choked with 
poisonous gases, and surrounded with the 
stench of sickening odours and rank corrup- 
tidn does your Father in heaven prepare the 

recious essence of life, the pure cold water. 
But in the green glade and grassy dell, where 
the red deer wanders, and the child loves to 
play, there God brews it; and down—down in 
the deep valley, where the fuuntains murmur, 
and the rills sing; and high on the mountain 
top, where the naked granite glitters like gold 
in the sun, where the storm clouds brood and 
the thunder tones crash; and far away out on 
the wide, wide sea, where the hurricane howls 
music, and the big waves roar the chorus, 
‘sweeping the march of God;’ there he brews 
it, the beverage of life, health-giving water. 
And every where it is a thing of beauty; 
gleaming in the dew-drop, singing in the sum- 
mer rain, shining in the ice-gem, till the trees 
all seem turned to living jewels, spreading a 
golden veil over the setting sun, or a white 
gauze around the midnight moon; sporting in 
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in a Baptist paper in San Francisco a very | 


the cataract, sleeping in the glacier, dancing 
in the hail shower; folding its bright sauw 
curtains softly about the wintry world; and 
weaving the many-coloured iris, that seraph’s 
zone of the sky, whose woof is the sunbeam 
of heaven, all checked over with celestial 
flowers by the mystic hands of refraction. Still 
always it is beautiful—that blessed life-water! 
No poison bubbles on its brink; its foam 
brings not madness and murder; no blood 
stains its liquid glass; pale widows and starv- 
ing orphans weep not burning tears in Its 
clear depths; no drunkard’s shrieking ghost 
curses it from the grave in words of eternal 
despair! Speak out, my friends, would you 
exchange it for that demon’s drink—alco- 


hol?” 

A shout like the roar of the tempest, answer- 
ed, ‘‘ No!” 

Critics need never tell me again that back- 
woodsmen are deaf to the divine voice of elo- 
quence, for I saw at that moment the mission- 
ary held the hearts of the multitude, as it 
were, in the hollow of his hand, and the 
popular feeling ran in a current so irresistible, 
that even the duelist, Watt Forman, dared 
not venture another interruption during the 
meeting. The camp-meeting continued, and 
a revival attended it, such as never before or 
since was witnessed in Texas. 


GOOD PAY. 


T will be recollected that some three cen- 
turies ago a certain pedler went all 
over Europe. His name was Tetzel; his 
stock in trade was indulgences; and he 
made so good a business of it that ina little 
while he gathered enough money to finish 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome. Some thought 
this pedler the cheapest trader they had 
ever encountered, and boasted of their won- 
derful bargains. Others found him out to 
be a wholesale cheat, and sent him off in 
disgrace, declaring that they would have 
nothing more to do with bis wares. Since 
then the sale has been circumscribed ; 
buyers have been few and suspicious, and 
confined to countries where the people have 
been somewhat ignorant. Except in these 
countries, the goods have been very timidly 
offered for sale, as if the seller was almost 
ashamed of himself and his pack. 

The chief trader, however, being almost 
bankrupt, a uecessity exists for pushing the 
sales. The respectable firm of Pius, Anto- 
nelli & Co. must either get money or break. 
Rather than break they will sell at ruinous 
sacrifices—any number of per cent. below 
par. That the public may know what 
great inducements are offered to purchasers, 
they will advertise freely, and as we are 
quite willing to help a cause so urgent, we 
give the advertisement a conspicuous place 
gratis. That it is a genuine pronuncia- 
nento from the great firm itself, is evi- 
denced by the fact that it is taken from 
the Tublet, the organ of the Papacy in 
London, and that it has Cardinal Wise- 
man’s name at the bead of it, and that of 
the Vicar-General at the foot of it—both 
agents of the firm. Ilere it is: 

* Fellow Catholics—Pius IX., our common 
Father, surrounded by a host of enemies, and 
unsustained by the great Catholic Powers, 
APPEALS to the loyalty and devotion of all his 
children for compineD alp. While Infidels, 
Protestants, and Dissenters are combining to 
enrich the Piratical Invader of Sicily, will the 
Catholies of England refuse a PENNY A WEEK 
to the Sacred Cause of their persecuted Fa- 
ther?” 

And for help given in the coin current of 
Queen Victoria, the Pontiff pays with large 
drafts on Paradise. ‘The inducements are: 


‘‘Firstly. A Plenary Indulgence upon the 
day of Reception; upon the 2d of August, the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chains, the Patron Feast 
of the Association; upon the 29th of June, the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul; and at the point 
of death, for all the members. Secondly. An 
Indulgence of Seven Years on any four Feast 
days named by the Ordinary of the District. 
Thirdly. An Indulgence of One Ilundred Days 
for every good work performed by the Mem- 
bers of the Association.” . 


What could be cheaper than this—sup- 
posing that the goods are genuine ! 


OMAR EFFENDI. 


{OME time ago we gave an account of 
an extraordinary movement in Turkey 
under the lead of a certain Omar Hffendi, 
a man held in high esteem by the Moham- 
medans. He was represented as having 
embraced the essential principles of the 
Christian religion, and as having so much 
influence among those around him that in 
the course of five months he had gathered 
together thirty thousand disciples, princi- 
pally in Stamboul, Galata, and Scutari. 
The most wonderful and beneficent results 
were naturally boped for from such a move- 
ment. It is therefore with real regret we 
learn that the report is greatly exaggerated, 
and that while some good is anticipated as 
the result of a really singular movement, it 
is not likely to be nearly so momentous as 
was expected. A correspondent of the New 
York World says: 

« At one time the American missionaries had 
great reason to hope that he (Omar Effendi) 
and his many followers might be brought im- 
mediately under the influence of the gospel; 
but these hopes have been disappointed in a 
measure, so that at present little can be hoped 
from the influence of this man. Those who 
have seen him in Broosa are inclined to be- 
lieve that he differs little from other Moslem 
fakirs or holy men. Few of his disciples now 
come to visit the missionaries, and there is 
reason to fear that there was some intentional 
misrepresentation in their statements. But, 
however this may have been, great good has 
come out of this movement, and much more 
may be hoped for. It has seemed to have 
opened the door for preaching the gospel freely 
among the Turks, and has made all the Turks 
in Constantinople familiar with the fact that 
there are missionaries here who are labouring 
for them. It has roused their curiosity, and 
you find them now on all sides ready to talk 
freely with you about religion, when a little 
time ago you would have met only with injury 
and insult.” 


THE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR. 


W* are in the monthly receipt of this 
magazine, which is edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Scott of San Francisco, California. 
It is a periodical of great merit, and never 
fails to embrace a valuable and agreeable 
miscellany, a large portion’ of which is 
original. Dr. Scott has been, during his 
residence in California, one of the most 
laborious and useful men in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and a firm and active friend 
of all its institutions. We have always ad- 
mired his zeal, and were much gratified at 
his resolution in establishing this monthly 
magazine, being well aware of the addi- 
tional labour it would impose on him, as 
well as the heavy expense he would have 
to incur in prosecuting the enterprise. 
Thus far he has conducted it with spirit 
and energy, and yet we regret to learn that 
the friends of the Church on this side of 
the Continent have encouraged him with 
little of their countenance or substantial 
aid. We are aware that, generally speak- 
ing, those who sustain our periodical litera- 
ture choose such papers as have a local 
claim upon them; but in this case there 
should be an ein The cause of re- 
ligion on our Pacific coast demands just 
such a literature\as is furnished by the 
Expositor, and as the Presbyterian Church 
is there in its infancy, every encouragement 
is needed from abroad to secure its success. 
We appeal, then, to our feaders to add 
their names as subscri o the Excpositor, 
by which they will get the full worth of 
their money, as well as materially aid in 
securing its success in diffusing sound io- 
struction in a region where it is much 
needed. We hope our suggestion will 
meet with a cheerful response. We notice 


generous notice of the Expositor. It says: 

“This monthly magazine, edited and 
published by Kev. Dr. Scott of this city, 
we have read from its first issue. We re- 
gard it as one of the ablest magazines of 
its class in the country. It is neatly printed, 
and evinces tact, industry, and ability in its 
editorial management. In its theology it 
enunciates great gospel truths with clear- 
ness and force, and in its church polity it 
advocates the claims of Old-school Presby- 
terianism in general, and of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in this city in particu- 
lar. If the Presbyterian banner does not 
stream from every page, Presbyterian prin- 
ciples are sprinkled into almost every para- 
graph. The denominational character of 
the Expositor is not ambiguous, and for this 
reason we like 

The price is three dollars per annum. 
William S. and Alfred Martien, booksellers, 
No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia, are 
agents to receive subscriptions. 


DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—We 
cali the attention of our readers to the pro- 
spectus of a new quarterly review, which is 
proposed to be issued at Danville, Kentucky, 
in January next, provided sufficient encour- 
agement is given to cover expenses. The 
high character and well known talents of 
those under whose auspices it will be is- 
sued afford abundant guarantees that the 
Review will be able, and eminently wor- 
thy of the patronage of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


— 


CoLLEGE OF New JERsEY.—A Cata- 
logue of this Institution has been published 
in a handsome pamphlet of 115 pages. It 
comprises lists of the Professors, Tutors, 


and Trustees, from A. D. 1746 to the pre-| 


sent date, and as far as possible their future 
professional, literary, and civil position; to- 
gether with a copious alphabetical index. 
Of the whole number of alumni, amounting 
to three thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
six, one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
have departed this life. Of this whole 
number also, seven hundred and four en- 
tered the ministry, three hundred and sixty- 
three the medical profession, and two hun- 
dred and forty-eight into civil or political 
appointments. 

Professor G. Musgrave Giger, who is the 
editor of the Catalogue, has performed a 
valuable service to the history of literature, 
and richly deserves the thanks of the Col- 
lege, and of literary and professional men. 
He is anxious. to obtain information of the 
‘place and date of birth, parents, paternal 
and maternal ancestors, family seat, teach- 
ers by whom fitted for college, vocation, 


incidents, favourite pursuits,” &c. of all 


who have been connected with the College, 
and of whom this information has not yet 
been received. Had earlier attention been 
paid to such college summaries, we should 
have known more of the literary history of 
our country. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.} = 


Things at Naples—Gavazzi in the Jesuit‘ Col- 
lege—The Late Dr. Adolphe Monod’s Con- 
version— Dr. Frederick Monod — Awakening 
in Hungary—Help Needed— Christian Cha- 
racter of the American Minister at Berlin. 


Paris, October 26, 1860. 

The progress of things in Italy becomes 
more and more full of hope, as to the religious 
as well as political bearings of the revolution. 
The readers of the Presbyterian no doubt have 
been already informed of Garibaldi’s disband- 
ing the Jesuits, and appropriating their pos- 
sessions to the relief of the wounded and suf- 
fering, and to various eleemosynary objects. 
I have just heard, through a gentleman who 
has a letter from a friend at Naples, of another 
fact, quite as remarkable, viz:—that Gagibaldi 
has handed over the Jesujg College for the 
present for the use of Gavazzi, and that this 
ardent ex-priest is following up Garibaldi’s 
political revolution with earnest efforts at a 
corresponding ecclesiastical reform. The let- 
ter referred to says Gavazzi is ‘teaching the 
priests” in the Jesuit College. How much 
that expression imports I do not precisely 
know, but he is at any rate hard at work, try- 
ing to infuse into their minds his own ideas 
as to the evils of Romanism, and as to the 
essentials of gospel truth. Gavazzi may not 
be the most discreet of reformers, though I 
have reason to believe he has very much im- 
proved in this and in other respects since he 
was in America; but it is in any view of the 
matter ® most extraordinary and noteworthy 
circumstance, that a man so odious to Rome 
can now say what he pleases in one of the old 
fortresses of Papal bigotry, and that he is 
making his thunders heard by priests them- 
selves, and in a Jesuit College. Truly God is 
dving wonders in Italy. As I am expecting 
to be in Naples myself within a few weeks, I 
may be able to send you fuller particulars, 

Speaking of Naples reminds me of an in- 
teresting fact in the history of the late cele- 
brated Rev. Dr. Adolphe Monod, which I have 
from one of his family in this city, and which 
may be the more interesting to the readers of 
the Presbyterian inasmuch as Dr. Monod was 
for so many years its correspondent. That 
eminent man of God was converted at Naples, 
after he was in the ministry, and apparent- 
ly without any special instrumentality. It 
was certainly among the last places where one 
would have looked for the conversion. to the 
truth of any one, much less of a Protestant 
minister. But God’s ways are not our ways, 
After Mr. Monod, who was then quite a young 
man, had been preaching a short time, he re- 
ceived from the King of Prussia the appoint- 
ment of chaplain to the Prussian Embassy at 
Naples. After living there perhaps a year or 
two, in the perfurmance of his routine duties, 
but in ignorance of experimental and vital 
piety, his mind was awakened as to his condi- 
tion, and he became greatly distressed. He 
was, however, striving to work out a righteous- 
ness of his own, and of course found no relief. 
Ono the contrary, his hopeless struggles almost 
drove him to despair. In this situation ho 
wrote to his family in Paris, in the most gloomy 
terms, telling them that he could find no light 
or peace, and that he had given up all hope, 
and had thrown aside his Bible and stopped 
praying. But this painful letter had hardly 
reached its destination before the quickening 
power of the Holy Spirit came down upon him, 
and shed light into his benighted mind, and 
he immediately wrote again, conveying the 
joyful tidings to his anxious friends. He had 
been a Rationalist and a Socinian; he now 
stated, in his first moments of light and peace, 
that he could not tell what precise expression 
his views of truth would take, but he felt sure 
they would be right, because he knew he was 
being led by the Holy Spirit. His = 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Frederick Monod, now 
has these letters, and it is to be hoped they 
may at some time be published, with other 
memoirs of their eminent author. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederick Monod, whose re- 
cent visit to America is remembered by many 
readers of the Presbyterian, is still one of tho 
most fervent and faithful friends of truth, and 
one of the most devoted servants of God in 
Paris. He has been a long time toiling here 
amidst the heat and burden of the day, having 
entered on his ministerial work Mfre forty-one 
years ago. Ile was one of the first in the 
Evangelical movement in France, which, in 
late years, has been watched with so much 
interest by the friends of Christ elsewhere. 
In 1848, when the Synod of the Protestant 
Churches of France (the only Synod that has 
been permitted for one hundred years) refused 
to confess the Divinity of Christ, Dr. Monod 
separated from them, and with others of simi- 
lar views with himself, formed & separate or- 
ganization. In thus following the convictions 
of his conscience, he gave up a liberal salary 
in the National Church, and made heavy sacri- 


his circumstances have required. He has not 
as yet been able to build the place of worship 
for which he was soliciting funds in America, 
and it is to be hoped that now when pros- 
perous times have returned to our country, 
Dr. Monod may receive that aid which he de- 
serves, and which no doubt would have been 
given him during his visit but for the financial 
panic, then at its height. 

Thore is at present in Paris a Professor 
from the Theological School at Papa, in Hun- 
gary, whom I met some time since in Geneva, 
and who was introduced to me there by per- 
sons well known in America, with the desire 
that the state of things among the Protestants 
of Ilungary might be communicated to the 
churches in America. There are three millions 
of Llungarians, who are nominally Protestants ; 
most of them, of course, have little or no idea 
of evangelical religion. But there are a few 
who hold the gospel in its life and power, and 
who are earnestly striving for its dissemina- 
tion. There is at least the beginning of a 
revival in Hungary. Could the churches in 
America hear the details of their condition, 


‘| and their struggles, I am sure they would be 


led to pray for Hungary, and in every way in 
their power to help them. They have been 
subjected to the greatest annoyances and diffi- 
culties, and have borne up against them with 
true Christian heroism. Amongst other things 
their Semingry at Papa, on which every thing 
depends, is greatly in want of pecuniary assist- 
ance. As its prosperity is intimately connected 
with the awakening of the Protestant Church 
of Hungary, I am sure our benevolent Chris- 
tians could hardly do a better thing than to 
extend them a helping hand. Donations sent 
to the Evangelical Society at Geneva would 
reach theni; and I do not doubt that our 
Board of Foreign Missions would forward them 
to Geneva. 

I had hoped before long to have written you 
some account of a visit recently made to Ber- 
lin, and other parts of Germany; but as I see 
no immediate prospect of doing this, I take 
this opportunity to mention specially the noble 
Christian character maintained by our present 
Minister at that Court, Governor Wright of 
Indiana. He is a zealous, devoted, working 
Christian. He has gotten up, of his own ac- 
cord, a chapel in connection with the Ameri- 
can Embassy, “an upper room,” after the 
Apostolic and Pentecostal examples, and a 
place which I trust is honoured by the pre- 
sence of the same Divine Spirit which fell 
upon them. Mr. Wright has generally suc- 
ceeded in securing preachers for the Sab- 
bath from American students, or ministers 
temporarily at Berlin; but when no one can 
be had, he holds a service himself. One of 
the very first things he said to the writer of 
this, on meeting him, was, ‘ Now, brother, 
you must preach for me to-morrow.” . And 
after I had preached on t!:e Sabbath, he rose 
and made some excellent remarks, addressed 
particularly to the young American students of 
the University, who were present, enforcing the 
necessity of a religious character, urging those 
who were already professing Christians to 
maintain their consistency in the midst of 
the temptations to which they are exposed, and 
telling them that he wanted them to come and 
help him in the Sabbath-school he had there. 
It is so unusual a thing to see a man in the 
position of an ambassador at a European 
Court, taking such a stand as an active, work- 
ing Christian, that I have been ‘tempted to 
this digression from Paris to Berlin, in order 
to mention it. I must also add that Governor 
Wright shows the most marked personal at- 
tentions and courtesies to his fellow-country- 
men who visit Berlin. L. 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY of GENEVA 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Les Grorrtrs, near Geneva, Oct. 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—In the year 1830, a 
number of laymen in Geneva were suddenly 
roused from their apathy as regards religion, 
and felt an earnest desire to work for the 
spiritual welfare of their country. <A few 
among them had been pious for some years; 
by far the greater number were but just 
beginning to know the value of their own 
souls, and to feel for those of others. They 
met without having as yet any definite ob- 
ject in view, and took the name of Société 
Kvangelique, intending to labour as a Bible 
and missionary society, and in any other 
way that God might point out tothem. <A 
remarkable spiritual blessing attended their 
meetings, in which they seemed to realize an 
outpouring of the Spirit of God. With them 
were two ministers, MM. Gallaud and Gaus- 
sen of the Established Church, who had al- 
ready begun a regular evening preaching of 
the word in a small apartment. The Society 
hired alarger room, anda morning Bible-class 
was added to the evening service. Oneofthe 
members soon suggested the idea of sending 
a man to sell Bibles in the towns and villages 
of the neighbouring Roman Catholic coun- 
try of France. As their own country was 
the first object they had in view, the other 
members objected to this plan; especially as 
they had no funds to defray the expense. 
This member, who was the least wealthy, 
then said, ‘Well, if the plan does not an- 
swer, or if you cannot find the money, I will 
pay for it myself!’ The work was begun. 
That friend, and his devoted partner, soon 
followed the footsteps of the colporteur, and 
began explaining the word in various places 
where he had sold the sacred volume; and 
such was the origin of many little churches 
among the Romanists of France, and of the 
Colportage which soon occupied from twenty 
to sixty men every winter.. The necessity 
of explaining the word of God to those who 
had bought it, soon led to the formation of 
a new branch of the Society, which took 
the name of Evangelization Extérieure, and 
whose object was to send schoolmasters, 
evangelists, and ministers to the newly 
awakened villagers who were in great need 
of religious instruction, and who, under a 
faithful ministry, soon formed small congre- 
gations, which are now prospering under 
the blessing of God, and whose members 
were a few years ago all wrapped up in the 
darkest superstitions of Romanism. 

But this work required devoted young 
ministers, well instructed in God’s word— 
and there were scarcely any to be found. 
The Lord prepared the means of providing 
for this deficiency, though no one at the 
time knew of this future want; and it is 
now time to mention the .most important 
branch of the new society. 

The School of Theology which Calvin had 
erected, and in which he had given his 
beautiful expositions of Scripture, had fallen 
from the faith. The Professor of Divinity 
had published his lectures, which attacked 
the most fundamental doctrines of our faith, 
especially the Divinity of our Lord, the 
atonement by his blood, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The sacred Word of God was 
seldom, if ever opened by the Professors 
during their lectures; and the Rev. Fre- 
derick Monod, of Paris, well known in your 
country, often tells the story of his vainly 
looking for a Bible in the whole College, in 
order to answer an erroneous quotation of 
one of the Professors! Considering this 
very sad state of things, a member soon pro- 
posed the opening of a free School of Di- 
vinity for the sole object of raising a protest 
against false doctrine, and of erecting anew 
the old bauner of our pure Protestant and 
scriptural faith in the midst of our beloved 
but much fallen Geneva. The scheme at 
first seemed perfectly wild. Independently 
of the respect in which were held the time- 
honoured and venerable Institutions of our 
Reformers, there were neither professors to 
teach nor students to be taught in the new 
school; no money tosupport either; and no 
situations for the young men when they had 
finished their studies—for the [stablished 
Church could not receive them, there-were 
as yet no free. churches in Switzerland, and 
no one had the remotest idea that congre- 
gations and churches might be formed 
amongst the Roman Catholics of the sur- 
rounding countries. Yet it soon appeared 


that though wild, the scheme was from the 
Lord, for he inclined all hearts to adopt 1t, 


fices, but God has kindly provided for him as | 


and the new school was opened in 1831, 
with no other Confession of Faith but that 
of our old Reformed Church; with no other 
object but to revive that faith in our dear 
fatherland, and without being tied to any 
There wore no 
Professors, but the Lord soon raised them; 
Mr. Merle d’Aubigné returned for that pur- 
pose to his native land, and joined -his two 
friends, with whom he soon was, for that 
fact, banished from the pulpits of the Ks- 
And thus it 
was that these ministers and their friends 
found themselves out of the bosom of their 
country’s Church, though some years elapsed | 
before they finally dissolved all ties, and 
joined with some other Christians in form- 


particular denomination. 


tablished Church in Geneva. 


ing a I’ree Evangelical Church. 


The students, too, arrived from different 
countries and churches, and the Société 
Evangelique and its Theological School have 
to this day persevered in the catholic pro- 
fession which marked their origin; they are 
joined to no particular church, but they 
belong to all those where their Master is 
honoured as God and man, and adored as 
the all-sufficient and only Redeemer. They 
receive students from all, and let them re- 
turn to the same; they send helps to pastors 
of the established as well as of the free 
churches, and work with all, provided they 
This fact is the 
distinguishing feature of our School, and is 
owing to the purely doctrinal origin of the 
God seems to have granted a 
special blessing to that profession of Chris- 


work for the same Master. 


Institution. 


tian union. 


About two hundred studeats have at- 
tended the School, and the greater number 
are now faithful ministers of God’s word 
in Switzerland, in France, in Belgium, in 
Italy, and even in America—for six are in 
Canada, and have now, like those of France 
and Belgium, sent young members of their 
congregations, their children in the Lord, 
to study on the same forms where they sat 
ten or twenty years ago. Many, too, belong 
to the old and revered Church of the Wal- 
denses, which used to send nearly all its 
young men here, till, with the help of the 
large-hearted Americans, they were enabled 
to erect a School of their own, which they 
are just now transplanting from their se- 
cluded valleys to the beautiful city of Flo- 
rence, in hopes of preparing there a band 


of missionaries for Italy. 


Some years ago one of our dear Walden- 
sian young friends (Mr. Geymonat) on 
leaving our School went to Italy as a mis- 
sionary; he is now returning as Professor 
to that same city of Florence from which he 
was then ejected by the police, and brought 
back in chains to the Piedmontese frontier, 
walking between two gendarmes, and sleep- 
ing every night in a prison, for the crime of 
having preached the word of God in the 


vernacular language. 


As to finding situations for the young 
men when they leave, far from its being 
difficult, they are, on the contrary, called 
on all sides, and have to choose between 
the many fields where their assistance is 
Our society and some others of 
the same kind require many for their 
churches and missionary stations in France; 
our Genevese Church employs some, and in 
Belgium most of the interesting congrega- 
tions that have lately been formed of Roman 
Catholic converts are under the care of able 
and devoted ministers, who now, like the 
Canadians, send us their children. 

The winter session was opened on the 
2d of October, with about forty students, 
some newlysarrived, others who have al- 

h 


needed. 


ready completed their preparatory, or even 
The 
school receives none but those that are con- 
sidered as truly converted. Part of the ex- 
pense of their studies being paid by the 
Society, out of the funds received from 
Christian friends for the kingdom of God, 
they would not feel at liberty to support any 
young man without a well-founded hope of 
his becoming a devoted pastor or preacher; 
there are mistakes and disappointments as 
in all human works, but yet the greater 
number have generally proved truly conse- 
crated to the service of God, and manifest 
a missionary spirit by spending most of 
their vacation in preaching the gospel in 
Two of them were, last 
summer, very desirous of going, for that 
The heat after 
their nine months of fatiguing studies, the 
distance, the expense of the journey, and 
above all, the excited state of politics pre- 
vented their friends from approving their 
One therefore went to Neff’s* vak 
leys in France, where the pastors are scarce 
The other, a 
Waldensian by birth, went to a place near 
here, where a railway is now being con- 
Your 
readers will be interested to hear that an 
American lady began the good work among 
these poor people, and has for the last two 
years devoted all her energies to circulate 
the Bible, and even to teach them to read. 
Some have so much profited by her instruc- 
tions that they now meet for the purpose of 
hearing God’s word explained; and the 
lady having required assistance, the Com- 
mittee which exists in Geneva for evange- 
lizing in Italy sent her our young friend. 
Here is an extract from one of his letters, 
dated from Montreux, that lovely spot well 
known to all tourists by its beautiful situa- 


part of t theological studies. 


different places. 


object, to the Romagna. 


plan. 


and the flocks scattered. 


structed by a number of Italians. 


tion on the northern shore of our lake. 


‘‘ The meeting at Montreux is not large, but 
the perseverance of the audience is encour- 
aging, and besides there is less preaching 
than mutual edification, one of those poor 
workmen having laid hold of the Saviour by 
a loving faith, which is constantly progress- 
He is so full of simplicity and love 
that he cannot help making known the 
grace of Him who has called him from 
darkness into light, and has lately been re- 
ceived as a member in the Free Church of 
is by far the most prosper- 
ous as regards the numbers and the zeal of 
I went there the other night 
purposing to speak to them on the subject of 
Thomas’s unbelief. When the congregation 
was nearly assembled a noble looking, elder- 
ly man came in and took a seat near my 
Soon after three Italians opened 

Their hats on their heads, their 
cigars in their mouths, made me suppose 
that they intended to create a disturbance, 
as it sometimes happens; but the above- 
mentioned gentleman hastened to offer 
them seats, and invited them to stay and 
They sat down, but evidently with- 
out understanding what sort of place they 
were in, and without removing either hats or 
cigars. I then resolved to change my plan, 
and to expose the love and the death of 
Christ, insisting on the 3lst verse of John 
You will not 
blame me for having begun bya preface, 
which might arrest the new-comers’ atten- 
I mentioned Garibaldi and his devo- 
tedness to the cause of Italian liberty, Kc. 
This preamble easily introduced my subject. 
I invited them to follow me on Calvary, and 
there to behold the Holy Victim dying for 
It has been observed that the. 
description of the Saviour’s love sometimes 
moves hearts which remained cold to the 
precepts of his law, and I have some rea- 
sons to hope that such was the case on that 
When the ser- 
vice was over two of those new-comers asked 
for New Testaments, and when they were 
all gone, the gentleman informed me that he 
was a friend of Garibaldi and an exile from 


ing. 


Montreux. B 


the audience. 


chair. 
the door. 


listen. 


xx., which I had read. 


tion. 


our sins. 


day. May God grant it. 


Rome.” 


As I told you, the school has this winter 
about forty students, but twelve young men 
have been refused admission for the want 
of funds, and at a time when labourers ‘are 
few and the field is large. It is very sad to 
discourage those who wish to enter into it. 
Should friends in America feel disposed to 


help them, it would be a great blessing. 


I have not mentioned any of the schemes 
of the Society in Geneva, because these are 
wholly supported by the Genevese them- 
selves; those that are carried on in the 


* A devoted Genevese missionary, who died 
after three years’ arduous labours in the moun- 


tains that lie between France and Piedmont. 


\ 


large Roman Catholic countries that sur- 


November 17, 1860. 


round us are out of proportion with the 
means of our little city, and that is the rea- 
son why we must beg distant friends to take 
a share in the work, either in the sending 
of colporteurs or evangelists and ministers | 
to those countries, or in helping young men 
in their studies. . 

Yours, C. GAUSSEN. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, November 1, 1860. 


ITALY AND THE DYNASTIES, 


Messrs. Editors—The signs of the times on the 
Continent become weekly more reassuring. The 
display of dynastic weakness just given by the 
three great eastern powers encourages the hopes 
of the waking nations, and bids us look with more 
confidence to the issues of the struggle now ap- 
proaching its crisis in Italy. Warsaw, in former 
times at once the scene and the victim of the suc- 
cess of these powers in their conflict with freedom 
and with right, has just beheld the impotence to 
which they are now reduced, and the vanity of 
their attempt to combine against the liberties of 
those who will be free. Austria especially has re- 
tired from this attempt crest-fallen and in despair 
—forced by circumstances to favour projects which 
all her traditions would have led her to repress, 
and compelled to remain true to professions which 
no one gave her credit for an intention to observe 
longer than she could help. Hungary will now 
demand larger concessions, and will enforce them. 
Venetia will silently look forward to next spring 
with confident hopes of emancipation, and the 
other nationalities will follow in their aspirations 
after freedom till every province of that heteroge- 
neous empire has secured for itself, either under or 
free from the government of the Hapsburg dynasty 
at least, as much of freedom as it can use with dis- 
cretion. The action of France in the strange 
drama now acting is as mysterious as ever, nor 
will her purposes be developed till Sardinia’ and 
Garibaldi have done their work by the expulsion 
of the King of Naples, and are thus brought face 
to face with Napoleon ILL, at or near to Rome. 


NAPOLEON III, AND THE POPE, 


That either party has any intention of coming 
to blows no one imagines. Opinion is divided as 
to Napoleon's purposes. A very general idea 
here, as gathered fromi the tone of conversation 
still more than from the public prints, is that he is 
a subtle, moody conspirator lying in wait for plun- 
der, and that having got behind a hedge at Rome, 
he is quietly biding his time ere he takes any mea- 
sure, little caring against whom fortune may enar- 
ble him todo so with the best chance of booty. 
Those who hold this opinion expect to see him 
sustain the Pope only so long as convenient for 
himself. If he can make a good sale of his Holi- 
ness, he will, without consulting conscience or 
honour, sell him—allow him to be disposed of in 
any way that may be convenient. If the priest 
party proves too strong for this measure, he will 
sustain the Pope in his See, and claim the meed 
of saintly devotion to the Church. If Victor Em- 
mannel and Count Cavour become high-minded 
and flushed by their success so as to despise his 
counsels or thwart his wishes, he will encourage 
Austria to be troublesome on the Lombard frontier. 
If, on the other hand, it suits his purpose better to | 
vex and irritate the German powers so as to secure 
some plausible ground of quarrel and provoke hos- 
tilities with a view to squaring the eastern marches 
of the empire, he will favour an attack on Venetia, 
and quietly keep guard on “the quadrilateral” while 
Garibaldi thunders at the gates of Venice or block- 
ades Trieste. In fact, the dark mind of Napoteon, 
like other mysteries, gives occasion to all nijnner 
of conjectures, probable and improbable, and ru- 
mours of French movements by land and sea, are 
invented, or facts are interpreted to harmonize 
with this theory. There are many, however, who 
have no suspicion of Napoleon. They say, with 
some truth, that he has acted, on the whole, with 
as much good faith as monarchs usually show, and 
that his acceptance of Savoy and Nice, which is 
the least creditable of his later proceedings, ought 
not to be judged too ‘harshly. They point to Nice, 
where he is fortifying himself towards Italy, and 
draw the inference that he has no purposes of fur- 
ther aggrandizement in that quarter, and looking 
back on all his proceedings, they say it is unfair to 
judge of him as disloyal to the cause of Italian 
liberty. As for the Pope, it is argued that Napo- 
leon is bound in honour to keep his place in Rome 
as protector of that potentate, so long as he shall 
elect to remain in this chosen centre of Christen- 
dom, and that it would be an act of shame were 
he to withdraw his troops from Rome after so 
many years’ occupation, now that danger has ap- 
peared or is approaching. 

The poor Pope is much to be pitied, amid the 
unhappy uncertainties that surround him. Surely 
the old man would be greatly relieved were he 
quietly to get away to some retirement, and so 
allow the tide of war to roll by. This he is pro- 
bably prevented from doing only by the. selfish 
counsels of interested men; and we may hope as 
help becomes hopeless from his beloved son of 
Austria, or his Counsellor (though not his sen) of 
Russia, he will take his own way, and find a 
quieter home than the Vatican. Were he to do 
so, the world would breathe more freely, and it 
is to be hoped France would gladly scize the 
opportunity of withdrawing from a position in 
which her sincerity as an advocate of non-inter-. 
vention is liable to be called in question. 


THB ALLIANCE AND FATHER CHINIQUY. 


At the Evangelical Alliance meeting in Not- 
tingham last week the proceedings were of the 
most interesting description, and went far to show 
how unjust is the outcry raised against this organi- 
zation as productive of no advantage to truth or to 
religion. Assembled in one of the largest chapels 
in England were between two and three thousand 
representatives of every section of evangelical 
Christianity, owning one another as brethren in 
the common faith. The utmost cordiality pre- 
vailed. Hitherto common action has often been 
taken by this Association in matters connected 
with religious liberty, or with the Sabbath sanc- 
tity; but now there is likely to be a great step 
taken in advance by a united effort to carry. the 
gospel into Italy. The presence of Father Chini- 
quy (who, by the by, abjures the title of Father, 
preferring that of brother) gave great interest to 
the occasion. His address enchained the audi- 
ence, and drew for: an amount of sympathy, 
which, I trust, will go far to send him home to 
his people rejoicing in the abundant and assured 
success of his mission to England. 

THE REVIVAL. 


The revival is still actively prosperous, espe- 
cially in Scotland and in Ireland. Some rather 
extravagant proceedings are reported in one par- 
ticular locality, but the character of the movement 
generally is more subdued, quiet, and practical 
than it used to be. The reformation of sinners— 
in many cases the closing of public houses for lack 
of customers—the cessation of public breaches of 
the peace, the diminution of crime, and the atten- 
tion paid to religion, are features that attract the 
attention even of worldly men, and convince them 
that there is vitality and value in the work. Perth 
and Dunfermline, and still later Borrowstoness, in 
Scotland, have been remarkably visited. Some 
villages in the west also seem to be deeply aflect- 


ed, while Edinburgh is at this moment as striking 


an instance of substantial and permanent reforma- 
tion of manners as is possible to be found in any 
part of the empire. The warm interest in the sal- 
vation of souls which last year took possession of a 
large number of persons in that city is now de- 
veloping itself in general personal efforts to win 
sinners to a Saviour, and the large invasion of the 
kingdom of darkness which has in consequence 
taken place, seems likely to be greatly blessed and 
honoured by a large success. The interest, the in- 
tense longing after instruction that have been ex- 
cited in many souls, are giving great imporgance to 
the numerous meetings which are there taking 
place every week; and it seems as if the commu- 
nity of Edinburgh were in the act of receiving 
some first fruits of what may yet prove a very sur- 
prising ingathering of souls. 
DEATH OF A VETERAN. 


Presbyterianism in Scotland has just lost one or 
its brightest ornaments by the sudden death of Dr. 
Smyth, of Free St. George's, Glasgow, one of the 
best and most amiable of men. He makes an- 
other blank in the rapidly thinning ranks of the 
Disruption Clergy. His death is deeply lamented, 
and has called forth many tender eulogies both 
from the pulpit and the press. I had personally 
known the departed for the greater portion of his — 
public life, and the Church could not have lost a 
more earnest, faithful, and efficient pastor. 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND UNION. 


The prospects of Presbyterianism in England 
continue to brighten.. Within the last six weeks 
three new charges have received their first pas- 
tors; a fourth gives a fair prospect of soon being 
in circumstances to give a call; a fifth, in a cathe. 
dral city, is likely, we are told, early to claim 
recognition, while it is in contemplation to open 
two new stations in populous localities in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. All these cases belong 
to London Presbytery, and in Lancashire a con- 
siderable amount of life is also manifested. Dr. 
James Hamilton has just begun to re-occupy the 
church of Regent Square, which has undergone a 
thorough repair, both external and internal, It 
was reopened by a sermon preached by Dr. 
Guthrie of Edinburgh, as stated in my last, and 
has since proved its great improvement in acoustic 
qualities to the relief both of the minister and o, 
his hearers. 

We hear little at present of the question of union 


between the different branches of Presbyterians in 
England, but I have some hope that the happy 
) relations formed between brethren in Nova Scotia 

and in Canada will aid us in this country in our 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Boston, 


May Coverty, the Young Dressmaker. 
1860, J. E. Tilton & Co, 12mo, pp. 268. 
Although May Coverly is an English story, and 

has some national peculiarities, it is nevertheless 

adapted to the circumstances of onr own country. 

Young girls who are, as mantua and dressmakers, 

brought into dangerous associations and under pe- 

culiar temptations, need such religious principle as 
proved a shield to May, and carried her safely 
through to respectability and comfort. Her story 
has all the appearance of being one of actual life, 
and is told with a charming simplicity and pathos. 
Buaxs; or, the Story Of a Boy’s Perils in the 
of Monte Christo. By Al- 
‘fred Elwes, author of “Ocean and ‘Her Rulers.” 
With Illustrations by Ansley. New York, 1860, 
Thomson Brothers. 12mo, pp. 383. 


_ The adventures of Pau! Blake, although like 


those of Robinson Crusoe, they may be a good deal 
indebted to the imagination of the author, will 
have no small degree of interest for young readers 
who seldom shrink from the marvclious. The 
story is intended to give truthful sketches of the 
scenery and life of certain islands not often visited 
by travellers, in connection with the supposed ad- 
ventures of a spirited boy. The descriptions are 
good, the incidents stirring, and the whole story 
will be eagerly read. The pictorial embellish 
ments. are uncommonly well executed. 


Tas Morat History or Women. From the French 
of Ernest Legouva, Lecturer in the College of 
France, &c. Translated from the Fifth Paris 
Edition, by J. W. Palmer, M.D., author of “The 
New and the Old,” &c. New York, 1860, Rudd 
& Carlton. 12mo, pp. 343. 

The morals of France, we might say of Europe, 
as they relate to the intercourse of the sexes, are, 
as is well known, of an 


They bear little affinity to thppure, ethical code of 


fhe gospel. So far as this depends on legislation 
and the influence of custom, there may be a remedy 
in the diffusion of such principles as are inculcated 
in this book, while a more effectual cure can only 
be expected in the prevalence of an unperverted 
Christianity. The author of the volume is a 
Frenchman of the better type, and although he 
treats his subject in a French manner, he generally 
aims aight, and brings before his auditors better 
principles than are common among his country- 
men. His investigations have led him into the 
history of the past, and many curious facts are 
brought to light. He strives to inspire men and 
the laws they enact in regard to women with a 
more just and moral tone, and to plead in behalf of 
the natural rights of the weaker sex. While we 
could scarcely recommend the book to readers of 
all classes, we should hope that its influence may 
be beneficial to those to whom it was addressed. 


Tus Great Preparation; or, Redemption Draweth 


Nigh. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., 

F. R.S. E.,, Minister of the Scottish National 

Church, London. First Series. New York, 1860, 

- Rudd & Carleton. 12mo, pp. 259. 

It seems to be impossible to take up a book from 
the pen of Dr. Cumming—and he has written 
many—without becoming interested. There is so 
much that is useful, so much that is fascinating, 
so much that is practical and devout, that we are 
almost ready to apologize for what is enthusiastic 
and over-sanguine. Recent events, and those now 
imminent, have anew inspired him, as an inter- 
preter of prophecy, with the conviction that the 
consummation of all things is rapidly approaching. 
We cannot pretend to analyze his theory. It is 
plausibly maintained; and while his facts and 
reasonings may admit of a different. version, and 
his_calculations may prove erroneous, we must 
admire the very candid and earnest manner in 
which he discloses hisown convictions. We cannot 
dissuade Christians from reading his books, while 
we would caution them against being equally con- 
fident with him in his conclusions, Another and 
final volume is soon to appear. 


Tus Hoty Cxttp; or, The Early Years of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By W. M. Blackburn. Philadel- 
phia, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, 

. 260. 

To have the early life of our Lord placed before 
young persons will be at once stimulative and pro- 
tective. The author of this book has done this in 
a very pleasing manner, and in an attractive style. 


We commend it cordially to our readers. ‘The 


illustrations are finely executed. 


Water Sroceton; or, My Father’s at the Helm. 
By E. Llewellyn, author of “Mary Humphrey.” 
Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
18mo, pp. 230. 

This is still another of the original juvenile books 
just issued by our Board of Publication. It is an 
interesting story, and will be likely to be read 
eagerly. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received the Home Monthly and Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, No. 859. 

The United Presbyterian Quarterly Review for 
October has the following table of contents:— 
Art. 1. The Hebrew Servant, by Rev. Thomas 


: Beveridge; D.D. 2.-The Bible and the School, by 


Rev. D. A. Wallace, D.D. 3. The Eighth Psalm, 
by Rev. John T. Pressly, D.D. 4. Church and 
State, by Rev. Thomas Sproull, D.D. 5. Niagara 
Falls—Its Reation to Chronology, by Professor 
Christy. 6. The Recent Syrian Massacres, by Rev. 
Robert A. Browne, A.M. 7. Tractarianism Traced 
to Its Sources, by Rev. James Harper, A.M. 
8. Examination of 2d Thess. iii. 6-14, and 1st Cor. 
v. 9-11, by Rev. David Macdill, D.D. 9. The 
First Assembly. 10. Short Notices. 3 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 


have received the October number of the West- 


minster Review. The contents are as follows:— 
1. Neo Christianity. 2. North American Indians. 
3. Robert Owen. 4. The Organization of Italy. 
5. The Antiquity ofthe Human Race. 6. Russia— 
Present and Future. 7. Our National Defences. 
&. Thackeray as a Novelist and Photographer. 
9. Contemporary Literature. 


WHAT ARE SPONGES? 


At the last sitting, M. Lecoq continued 
his remarks on sponges, co:n paring the opin- 
ions of different naturalists regarding the 
animal or vegetable nature of those produc- 
tions. M. Lecoq himself sides with those 
who consider them in the light of animals, 
although he still entertains great doubts as 
to the reality of the contractions which he 
thinks he has observed in their oscula im- 
mediately after water has been pressed out 
of them. As to the spongilla, or fresh- 
water sponge, it putrefies like animal sub- 
stances when taken out of the water. The 
sea-sponge and spongilla he thinks closely 


allied to alge, and inclines to the opinion 


that while the sea-sponge prefers the warm 
waters of tropical climatesy the fresh-water 
sponge, on the contrary, requires the cold 
water of lakes and rivers in temperate and 
northern latitudes.— Paris Galiynani. 


A SUCCESSFUL COLLECTOR. 

A new way of collecting a debt was most. 
effectively tried a few weeks ago, in the 
Rue de la Seine, in Paris, before the lodg- 
ings of a somewhat dissipated student. A 
man was observed walking up and down be- 
fore the house, having on his back a large 
placard, with the words, ‘‘ Monsieur C 
owes me for thirty bottles of vin rouge; I 
am.waiting until he pays for them.” He 
did not wait very long. 


A FLORAL QUESTION. 


Nobody ever yet saw a blue dahlia, or } 


blue rose, or a yellow aster or verbena. 
Will such things ever be seen? Some per- 
sons think so, and foreign florists are hard 
at work in hybridizing, hoping to accom- 
plish it, but their success is very doubtful. 


And for this good reason, viz :—Blue, red, 


and yellow, are the three primary colours, 
and the different hues found in the varieties 
of any species of flower are produced by 
crossing flowers which have these different 
colours. Thus, the original colours of the 
verbena in a wild state were red and blue; 
and by crossing these, we can get shades of 
red, blue, and purple, but not yellow. ‘The 


, Wild dahlias are red and yellow, and by 
crossing them, we get shades of red, yellow, 


and orange, and white, but not blue. So 
far as our observation extends, no genus of 
any flower contains all the primary colours: 
hence, if the above theory be correct, none 
of the varieties can monopolize all the 
shades of colour. One will lack red, an- 
other blue, and so on: hence the necessity 
of combining flowers of different sorts, if we 
would get all shades of colour. 


It is a beautiful custom in some oriental 
Janis to leave untouched the fruits that are’ 
shaken from the trees by the wind, they 
teinz regarded as sacred to the poor and 
the stranger. 3 


STILLNESS OF TIME. 


BY 8. W. WRAY. 
Time swings his scythe o’er rugged grounds, 
And mows his swarth, ’mid chains and crowns, 
Without a clink or rattle; 
And secretly he bears his wounds 
On Life’s great field of battle; | 
So soft he treads upon the mould, 


‘So silently his “‘tale is told,” 


We scarcely know we’re growing old. 


So silent is his march below, 

Throughout this world of “ weal and woe,” 
His footeteps fall so gentle ; 

That even age forgets there’s snow 
Upon his dusty mantle ; 

And soft he treads his daily route— 

We quite forget the seer, devout— 

Forget our sands are running out. 


O, Time! our old and secret friend, 
When thou, at Jast, dost lowly bend 
To cast aside thy mantle; 
When thou dost here pronounce the end, 
O! wilt thou speak as gentle? 
O! wilt thou then as kindly seem, 
And make the change a careless dream, 
Like transit down a summer’s stream? 


WORDS ARE THINGS. 


Yes, and sometimes very dangerous things 
too. They are like firearms, and should 
be handled very carefully. Have a care of 
your words, or you may hurt somebody, 
when you do not meanto. A man’s “grub” 
may depend upon his neighbour’s grammar, 
and accusations of horrible sins may grow 
out of nothing but syntax. A worthy cler- 
gyman once came near losing his “living”’ 
in this way—and a man’s living is the next 
thing to his life. It happened thus: 

The. minister's namé was mentioned in 
terms of eulogy one evening, at a social 
gathering in his parish, when a person pre- 
sent, a solemn faced, waggish fellow, of 
convivial habits, observed that he quite 
agreed with the rest in their praise of Mr. 
A 


‘¢We have often drank brandy and water 
together,” said the bon-vivant, ‘and I con- 
sider him one of the pleasantest fellows I 
ever knew.” 

A pretty compliment to a minister and 
teetotaller! The story got to the deacons, 
and the deacons brought him up in church. 


| The parson was arraigned, and confronted — 


his accuser, who declared that what he said 
was strictly true, but was obviously misun- 


derstood. 
dolemn fact,’”’ said the witness, 
“that excellent minister and myself 


Me brandy and water together— 
but then J drank the brandy, and he drank 
the water.” 

And that was the whole story that made 
so much disturbance in the parish, and had 
well nigh ruined the parson.— Boston Post. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH OTTERS. 


One afternoon in the present month, as a 
young man named Parkinson was amusing 
himself with a gun in search of water-fowl 
along the banks of the Quoile River, a little 
above Annacloy, his attention was suddenly 
attracted by the appearance of the head of a 
strange animal swimming on the water. He 
immediately fired at it; and its writhings 
and dismal screams soon convinced him of its 
being severely wounded. It made towards 
land, which having reached, it advanced 
with tottering steps and mournful yells to a 
considerable distance from the river, Par- 
kinson attempting to despatch it with the 
butt of his gun, having no more ammuni- 
tion at hand. And now occurred a scene 
which strongly evinces the love which ani- 
mals naturally bear to those of the same 
species. Attracted by the cries of the 
wounded, two others emerged from the 
river, and advancing with the fury of two 
enraged terrier dogs, boldly attacked the 
young man, and compelled him to remove 
to some distance; their wounded, or rather 
dying comrade seemed to engross their whole 
solicitude; one seized hold of him with his 
mouth, endeavoured to drag him to the 
water, the other pushing him forward with 
his fore-paws; but perceiving life to be ex- 
tinct, they retreated to the water, mourn- 
fully continuing their screams till out of 
sight. The skin of the dead one has been 
stuffed.— Corr. Down L[ecorder. 


DO RAILWAYS EVER WEAR OUT? 


Mr. Herapath, editor of the Railway 
Journal, at a meeting of the West Flanders 
Railway Company, England, made a remark 
which will surprise many people. He af- 
firmed, on the authority of one of the ablest 
railway engineers in England, that rails do 
not sensibly wear out, unless at the stations 
and places where there is ‘“skidding.”’ 
Experiments have been made by taking up 
rails which have been subjected to the ordi- 
nary wear from passing trains, and it has 
been found that even after twelve months’ 
constant use they have not appreciably di- 
minished in weight. This proves that they 


could not have been worn sensibly, and the 


same fact has been demonstrated after rails 
have been used for a series of years. Near 
stations, to be sure, where there is much 
sliding and slipping in consequence of the 
application of the brakes, there is much 
wear evident, but this results from slipping 
friction, aud not rolling. 


A GARIBALDIAN 


The following graphic sketch of a Gari- 
baldian celebrity (the Countess Della Torre) 
is extracted from the special correspondence 
of the Paris Putrie. 


A captain of engineers, M. Fix, had been 
seriously wounded by musket-balls in the 
fight of the 1st of October while repulsing 
the enemy at St. Angelo. I heard that he 
was at Caserta (Palazzo Monti, ) and I called 
to see him. The Palazzo Monti is the finest 
mansion at Caserta, with the exception of 
the royal habitation. I was conducted 
through several large rooms till I reached 
the chamber occupied by my unfortunate 
friend, who I found stretched upon a bed 
awaiting the dressing of his wound. It 
was late in the evening. A soldier attend- 
ant held a lamp, while the second spread 
out the necessary bandages on the table. 
Some one was evidently expected—TI natur- 
ally concluded it must be a sargeon. 

Suddenly we heard a noise in the ante- 
chamber; the.sound resembled the clatter 
of sabtes. It was not the aggressive rattle, 
however, that heralds the advent of a dra- 
goon, but a feeble tinkling cliquetis—like 
the toy weapon of'a child. The door open- 
ed, and a lady entered, who looked very 
much as if she was costumed after the fash- 
ion of the celebrated statuctte of Joan of 
Arc. She wore a kind of tunic reaching 
to the knee, and over all a drapery of some 
sort not unlike the amictus of the Roman 
dames of old, which was capable of being 
wrapped around the person in fifty different 
ways. The little sabre that had announced 
her approach trailed upon the ground. And 
to conclude, this eccentric personage was 
eminently handsome. 

She walked quickly up to the bed, smil- 
ing, and proceeded to dress my poor friend’s 
wounds in the most business-like way 
possible. Her task of charity concluded, 
she addressed a few words of kindly condo- 
lence to the patient, and having ascertained 
that he was in want of nothing, she left the 
room as calmly as [ had entered it. 

It would be superfluous to describe -my 
utter astonishment. I almost imagined 
myself thrown back to the fabulous days of 
‘‘ Bertha of the large feet.” | 

“Who on earth is that extraordinary 


person?” I demanded of my wounded | 
friend. 

““What!” said he, ‘‘have you never heard 
of the romantic Countess Della Torre? My 
wounds give me too much pain at present 
for me to enter into a conversation of any 
length, or I would tell you all her history. 
I will merely inform you now that she 
dresses the wounds of the Garibaldian sol- 
diers at all the hospitals—irrespective of 
rank, with the same solicitude with which 
she attends upon those whom she reccives 
into her own house—as in my own case.” 


FORESIGHT OF THE WEATHER. 


Admiral Fitz Roy’s Barometer Manual 
and Barometer and Weather Guide have 
been printed by the Board of Trade—and 
are sold—one at a shilling, and the other at 
sixpence. They embody all the rules which 
have been deduced both from theory and 
experience. The telegraph far outstrips the 


swiftest tempest in celerity. Admiral Fitz 
“Roy, to whose unmitigated and enduring 


industry our fishermen and sailors owe s0 
much, hopes soon to surround our coast with 
cautionary signals wherever there is a coast- 
guard station. An approaching storm, 80 
soon as its direction is ascertained, is to be 
telegraphed from any station where it is 
discovered, to all other stations between 
which there is telegraphic communication. 
From these stations cautionary signals are 
to be transferred by drums and cones at the 
coast-guard stations, to every part of the 
coast which may be threatened. If our 
fishermen and coasters will only avail them- 
selves of the means so furnished for them, 
if they will only learn the use of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, it is not too much 
to say that thousands of lives will be annual- 
ly saved on our coast alone. 


WORKING FOR A PENNY A DAY. 

When in our boyhood we read in the 
Bible about the men working in a vineyard 
for a peony a day, we remember that it 
seemed like very small wages indeed. But 
let us see about this. In those days a penny 
was about as large as fifteen of our cents, 
and as money was some ten times as valu- 
able as now, the penny a day was as good 
as 150 of our cents, so that those men really 
got as good wages as the best men now 
generally have in harvest time, that is, a 
dollar and a half a day. So also when that 
good Samaritan gave two pence to the land- 
lord to take care of the man who fell among 
thieves, you see it was equivalent to about 
$3, which would probably pay for his board 
two weeks in a country tavern, where board 
was very cheap. This gift of the Samaritan 
was in addition to the raiment, the oil and 
wine, and to the promise to pay any thing 
more that the landlord might expend. By 
the same reckoning, how much was that 
box of ‘‘very costly” ointment worth, which 
Mary used upon the Saviour? When the 


‘disciples asked if they should buy 200 pen- 


ny-worth of bread, how many loaves were 
they calculating for at about 6 cents a loaf 
—a large price in those days? Remember 
to reckon money worth ten times as much 
as now, and to call a penny worth 15 cents. 
—Am. Ay. 


A MUSKETO HIGHLY HONOURED. 


The musketoes at Richmond, Virginia, 
were not behind the people in paying their 
respects to the Prince of Wales. It is not 
often that the little buzzers get a chance to 
tap royal blood, and they paid their devoirs 
to His Highness with a most annoying per- 
tinacity. A musketo that has bitten the 
Prince must feel proud of the honour, and 
henceforth will set up for a “big bug” 
among his species. We have no doubt 
that more than one of the young ladies who 
so admired the young Prince, would give 
his weiyht in gold for that little fellow of 
royal blood, to have him set in a breast-pin. 


HOW TO CLEAN TEETIL. 


There is, in my opinion, no dentifrice 
used so baneful in its effects as charcoal. 
I doubt if there is a dentist, with"a fair 
practice of ten years, but has seen worse 
effects from its use than from the use of 
acids. I have had in my own practice to 
insert three scts of teeth where the gums 
were destroyed, and the teeth dropped out, 
from the use of charcoal. In two or these 
cases, the gums were permanently discol- 
oured, so that there can be no mistake of its 
agency. 

The effect of charcoal is purely me- 
chanical; it is as sharp as diamond dust, 
and the finer the worse its effects. Being 
perfectly insoluble in the fluids of the 
mouth, it insinuates itself between the neck 
of the tooth and gum, producing ulceration, 
recession, and final loss of the tooth itself. 
Next to charcoal, in their bad effects upon 
the teeth, are the various kinds of boles and 
earths, under different and high-sounding 
names, and popular as tooth powders. 

I would have my patients use no kind of 
powders upon their teeth oftener than two 
or three times a month; then I would not 
have them use the brush, but take some 
finely-prepared chalk, and a stick of red 
cedar, orange, or hickory, (we should say 
soft white pine) about three inches long, 
wedge shape, and from one eighth to one- 
quarter inch wide; with this polish the 
enamel, being careful not to irritate the 
gums. | 
The great dentifrice that should be used 
at all times, and under any circumstances, 
is soap. Its alkaline properties serve to 
neutralize the acids contained in the fluids 
of the mouth, and its cleansing properties 
will correct the breath, and remove offensive 
odour sooner than any article I have ever 
seen tried. .I have seen the best effects 
from its use in tenderness and inflammation 
of the gums-denoting acrid secretion, and 
have never known it to fail in its results.— 
Med. Journal. 


> 


LITERATURE AND LONG LIFE. 


We recently compiled some interesting 


facts from the reports made in the Royal 


Statistical Society, by an eminent British 
physician, ‘On the Duration of the Lives 
of Men connected with Literature,” and 
have observed that the article has been 
widely copied. The subject has attracted 
much attention abroad, and the current 
number of the Westminster Review dis- 
cusses it with much ability. It is quite 
dificult to know the exact classes of per- 
sous to be included in the enumeration; 
for, if we take the whole body of men who 
have gained fame by intellectual pursuits, 
it will generally be found that they did so 
under exceptional circumstances; and we 
must, therefore, receive with due caution 
any deductions which would establish cer- 
tain formulas as to the lives of the various 
classes into which literary men may be dis- 
tributed. But we can contrast the lives of 


poets and lawyers—the representatives of 
the emotio ran reasoning powers—so far 
as they my be considered distinct. 


ast ten British Chancellors, from 

the youngest, 
Lord Cranworth, is about seventy years old, 
and their see. ela is at least suventy-six 
years. Taking ten of the most distin- 
guished British poets, we find that their 
average age is fifty-two. Dr. Guy, choosing 
eight eminent poets, who in the main were 
rather more distinguished by the shortness 
of their lives than by their poetry, found 
that the average duration of their lives was 
forty-three years. The London Critic asks: 
—How is it that sensitively-organized men 


like poets are undoubtedly shorter lived} 


than reasoners like mathema’icians and Jaw-. 
yers? How, again, is it that in tropical 
climates, where imagination is so much more 
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highly developed than reasoning, life is com- 
paratively so short ; while exactly the con- 
trary is the case in colder regions? The 
inquiry is an interesting one, and has not 
yet been solved.” 

The Ziterati of the French Ana were long 


-farmer’s land contains more of them, here | 


lived; two-thirds of them passed the age of | 


seventy six; and as many attained the age 
of ninety as died under sixty. 

The healthful influences of a literary life 
are seen in the cases of many of the most 
noted females in the annals of English lit- 
erature, who have lived te old age. 
Inchbald died at the age of 67 years, Lady 


Mrs. | 


Morgan at 70, Mrs. Hofland and Jane Por- 


ter at 74, Mrs. Chapone at 75, Mrs. Sher- 
wood at 77, Regina Maria Roche at 89, 
Mrs. Piozzi and Mrs. Barbauld at 82, Mrs. 
Opie at 85, Hannah More and Miss Burney 
at 88, Joanna Baillie and Mrs. Carter at 


89, Jane West at 93, Harriet Lee at 95, 


and Caroline L. Herschell at 97.—<£ve. 


Trans. 


Farm and Garden. 


Comrorts For Cows.—Now that the 
cold season is setting in, let the cows, es- 
pecially the milk-givers, have all needful 
attention. They should be well housed and 


well fed. The stables should be just mode- 


rately warm, well ventilated, clean, and pro- 
vided with suitable bedding. Aside from 
the mere matter of food and drink, the 
animals should be kept comfortable. This 
matter can hardly be over-estimated. Then, 
as to fodder: part of this, of course, should 
be straw, and hay, and corn-stalks; but to 
expect cows to give much milk on such lean 
fare is folly. Favour them with messes of 
chopped roots, of cut straw, or stalks mixed 
with meal of some kind. A favourite 
‘“‘mess” for cattle with a friend of ours is 
this:—Cut up hay, or straw, or stalks, in 
pieces not more than an inch, or inch and 
a half long, put the provender in a tub or 
tight box, and pour boiling water upon it; 
then sprinkle on a little salt, and cover the 
whole with a little bran or meal to keep the 
steam in. When cold, feed it in messes of 
a bushel at a time. Good as this is, it 
should be varied from time to time, for 
cows like variety, as well as men. Cows 
should be salted two or three times a week. 
In mild weather they should range by day 
in a commodious yard, protected on two 
sides, at least, by covered sheds. And this 
yard should have a pen-stock of running 
water, or a trough kept full from a good 
pump: the first is the best. 


AVERAGE Crops.—There is no more 
common and no more uncertain term than 
‘‘average crop.” What is an average crop 
of wheat? It is one thing in Lllinois, an- 
other thing in New York, and a very differ- 
ent thing in California. But even in these 
localities, can any one tell with any degree 
of accuracy what is an average crop? We 
suggest that each State Agricultural Society 
take steps at once to ascertain what is a fair 
average crop of the different farm products 
for that State, aud publish tables of the 
standard for reference. 


Cows —A writer in the 
Agricultural Gazette, England, thus des- 


cribes the Bretonne cow imported from 


Britanny, [rance, one of which he has late- 
ly purchased: —“ She stands three fect high, 
will calve shortly, and promises to have a 
bag of milk nearly, if not quite equal to an 
Alderney. She is two years old. Two 
dairymen have pronounced judgment upon 
her to the effect that she is a perfect little 
wonder, and will be likely to give eight 
quarts of milk per day with her first calf. 
These animals are just suited for gentle- 
men’s families. They are of diminutive 


size, hardy, and little caters, and furnish | 


pure milk for a family’s consumption.” 
[Would not this breed be the very thing 
for our suburban residences, where an acre 
or so of lawn is all that can be afforded? 
Our agricultural societies have been paying 
premiums for the largest breeds, who will 
encourage importers to furnish us smaller 
animals, say of convenient pocket size !— 
Eds. Agriculturist. } 

How to Examine Eaas.—M. Labiche, 
a chemist at Louviers, has found an easy 
way of discovering whether eggs are sound 
or not. He makes a solution of chloride 
of sodium (common salt) of a specific gra- 
vity represented by 1040 (water being 1000.) 
If an egg, thrown into this solution, sinks 
to the bottom, it is fresh enough to be 
boiled in the shell; if it does not sink quite 
to the bottom, it is still fit to be eaten, but 
not under that form; and if it swims on the 
surface it is decidedly spoilt. | 


How To Keep Kaas.—A correspondent 
of Goodwinaville, New Jersey, has had good 
success in keeping eggs in the following 
manner:—With an inch-and-a-half augur 
holes were bored in shelves, which were put 
up in a cool cellar protected from frost. 
The eggs, as fast as collected, were set in 
these holes, with the little end downward. 
Some were uscd in three months, some in 
six months, and the balance in a little over 
a year from the time of:storing, and all 
were reported as perfectly good. The cellar 
in which eggs were kept so well must, we 
think, have been very dry and cool. It 
would be well for those making this experi- 
ment to try a small quantity at first; they 
might not keep as well under all circum- 
stances as in the case above.—Am. Ag. 


To Keer Ciper Sweet.—‘Sulphite of 
lime, which has been repeatedly recom- 
mended in the Genesse Farmer for preserv- 
ing cider sweet, proves to be all that has 
been claimed for it. I tried it last year, 
and had sweet cider all winter. It is sold 
in the drugstores in pound bottles. One 
bottle is sufficient for two barrels of cider. 
The plan I adopted was to let the cider fer- 
ment to the point desired. Then I racked 
it off, and added the sulphite of lime stirred 
in two or three quarts of cider and then 
poured into the barrel. This arrested all 
fermentation. I shook the barrel occasion- 
ally, and in three or four days bunged it 
up tight. 1 commenced to draw it in two 
weeks after bunging. The cider was clear 
and all that could be desired.” —A. S. 


VENTILATION OF THE APPLE BARREL.— 
By this we mean the boring of holes in the 
head-staves of the barrels that will allow the 
escape of the moisture that is constantly 
passing off from the newly gathered fruit. 
We hazard nothing in the statement that 
one-half the fruit sent to this market this 
season, so far, has been materially injured 
from this cause. The effect of confined va- 
pour upon the apple is not at once apparent. 
The fruit appears uncommonly bright. on 
the first opening, but as the surface dries 
off, the apple begins to grow dull looking, 
and, if a light-skinned apple, in a day or 


two will present the appearance of half-baked | 


fruit. But this steaming from confinement 
not only injures the sale of the fruit, but to 
the great disappointment of the consumer, 
his fruit does not keep as he supposed it 
would, and as the variety of apple he pur- 
chased led him to suppose it would. Pre- 
mature decay is sure to follow as a conse- 
quence of this want of ventilation.— Chi- 
cago Fruit-Dealer. 


SAVE THE Leaves.—lIf Brother Jona- 
than were as saving of manures as John 
Bull is, he would be a better farmer. No 
one knows until he has seen it, how careful 
English and European farmers and garden- 
ers are of every thing which can be con- 
verted into manure. And this is one ground 
of their superiority in agriculture. Now, 
let us repeat what we have often said, that 
few things are more valuable for fertilizing 
purposes than decayed leaves. They are 
hardly inferior to barn-yard manure. Ga- 
ther them up now, this very month of No- 
vember, before they are covered by the 
snow. They are abundant every where, 
lying in heaps and windrows in the forest 
and by the roadside, and by the fences in 
every yard. The wood-lot should not be 


stripped clean of them; but doubtless every 


and there, than he can find time to cart 
home. Gather them up, by raking, or by 
sweeping with a large birch broom. Stack 
them and pack them in the large wagon, 
adding side-boards as high as convenient ; 
you will hardly get too heavy a load. Cart 
them home, and use them as bedding for 
cattle and horses; use them for compost in 
the stable-yard; use them to protect tender 
grape vines and shrubs and plants In winter. 
Strawberry patches will fairly sing for joy 
under such a feathery blanket. By all 
means save the leaves and use them.— 


Amer. Ag. 


Children's Column, 


TIE MONGOLIAN BOY. 


The following narrative is from one of the 
recent publications of the London Religious 
Tract Society: 

Years passed away among the Mongolian 
Tartars, and no one came to the ¢missionaries 
to inquire what he should do to be saved. 
At length a youth named Bardo came and sat 
down ina mission school. He was ignorant 
of the letters of the alphabet; but he soon got 
on, and in a short time could read and write 
very nicely, and also had committed to memory 
a catechism, and many passages of the Scrip- 
tures. Ho then gave up the worsbip of his 
gods, and told the children of the family with 
whom he lived that he now believed there was 
only one God, and one Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

From this time he felt more uf his state as 
a sinner, and was often seen to retire that he 
might pray in secret. Ie began also to hope 
that he had found mercy through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died to save sinners. When 
mixing with his own people he told them what 
he felt, and invited them to come and hear the 
gospel for themselves, for that if they died 
trusting in gods that could not save them 
they would perish for ever. 

The Tartars place their idols on a table 
opposite the doors of their tents, and every 
person as he enters is expected to bow before 
them. When they saw that Bardo did not 
bow as he passed, they ill-used him, and tried 
to force him to worship their gods; but find- 
ing they could not prevail, they turned: him 
out of their tents. One day a lama, or priest, 
beat him severely on the head, which brought 
on violent pains and a fever. The fever con- 
tinued for several weeks, and he gradually 
wasted away. Pain in the chest and a cough 
followed, so that poor Bardo was brought very 
low. Ilis friends fearing he would die, began 
to talk of using some of their heathenish rites 
to save his life; but he would not consent to 
this, and begged his friends to carry him to 
the missionaries. The Tartars also placed 
upon the wall, opposite to where he lay, some 
of their charms, that the might lovuk upon 
them; but Bardo turned his back to the wall, 
though he had to place himself in a painfal 
position, that his eyes might not behold the 
sinful folly of his friends. 

On the morning of the day on which he 
died he was asked, ‘ Should you die now, 
whither would your soul go?” 

“To heaven.” 

“‘Who will receive it there?” 

“God.” 

“On what Saviour do you put your trust for 
salvation ?” 

With great feeling he said, “On Jesus 
Christ.” 

“If God had not in his providence brought 
you here to learn about that Saviour, what 
would have becume of you?” 

“‘T should have lived in sin, and gone to 
hell when I died.” 

IIe said he was not afraid to die; yet he 
would rather live, if it were God’s will, that 
he might honour and take care of his parents. 

His breathing became softer, and like falling 
into a gentle slumber he fell asleep in Jesus. 
Thus died the first convert among the Mongo- 
lian Tartars—one who may be egaid to have 
fallen a martyr, for there is little doubt that 
the blows of the lama were the chief cause of 
his death. [is school-fellows carried his body 
to the grave, and there it rests until Christ 


shall call it to eternal life, in the resurrection 


morning. 


CLEAN HANDS AND STRENGTH. 


A little boy (whose name I shall call John) 


was observed to wash his hands many times a 


day—a most praiseworthy exercise. The un- 
usual frequency with which he repaired to the 
hollow stone by the well led his elder brother 
Henry to ask him why he washed his hands 

‘Because I wish to be strong.” 

“Do you think that washing your hand 
will make you strong ?” 

Yes.” 

“‘T hope you will hold on to that idea.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting 
on the porch of the farmhouse, listening to the 
notes of the whippoorwill, Henry asked Jobn 
why he thought that washing his hands would 
give him strength. 

. “ Because I read it in the Bible,” was the 
reply. 

“ Where did you find the passage ?” 

“T will show you.” 5 

He got the Bible, and read the latter part 
of the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter 
of Job: ‘He that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.” John was sure that 
his position was a firm one, for it had the sup- 
port of Scripture. Henry proceeded to ex- 
plain to him the meaning of the passage, and 
convinced him that he had taken in a literal 
sense that which was intendgd to be undér- 
stood in a figurative sense—that the passage 
taught that those who do right shall increase 
in strength to do right. The truth thus ex- 
plained made a deep impression upon John’s 
mind; and I wish it may make a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of the reader. Boys love 
to be strong. The highest kind of strength is 
strength to do right. 

BRIGHT BOY. 

The Baltimore American says that at the 
late examination for admission to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, “the bright- 
est boy of the whole class was a little boy 
from Texas, about fiftean years of age, who 
had been three years setting type in a news- 
paper office, and had studied mathematics and 
arithmetic with a dip-candle in the garret of a 
log-cabin at night. He was poorly clad when 
he reached Annapolis, and on being asked 
how he obtained the means to reach Annapo- 
lis, replied that he worked for it, and that his 
money falling short on the route, he had got 
some small jobs at type setting in New Orleans 
and other points of his journey. If he should 
net be admitted, he expected to work his way 
home again. We saw him on Saturday on 
board the Constitution, in his naval uniform, 
with his gilt buttons and anchor, looking as 
bright and hopeful as if he anticipated becom, 
ing commodore.” 

RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 

Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant.. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can; be accommo- 


dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
pm choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. — 
The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 


- Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 


ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. ; 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 381—12m | 


‘tion to the “Lord of life and glory.” 


| Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


children.—N. FY. 


N ATTRACTIVE WORE.—Now ready, the 
Second Edition of 


Rev. Dr. Burrowes’ ComMENTARY ON THE Sona or 


2 SoLomoxn. 12mo. 
e*, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


rice. 
. From the Congregational Herald. 

An attractive work, externally, and internally, 
and intrinsically. It contains no display of learn- 
ing by the introduction of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic words, (the author has hidden his critical 
learning in the translation), but evinees great 
familiarity with the best writers, ancient and 
modern, and is enriched with a multitude of illus- 
trative and felicitous quotations. With this au- 
thor for our guide, the Song of Solomon becomes 
one of the most spiritual and edifying books of the 
whole inspired canon. 

From the Christian Times. 

The author of this volume has rendered the 
cause of religion and the Christian world import- 
ant service. The volumeall through bréathes the 
spirit of no ordinary piety. While it is learned 
and critical, it at the same time glows with devo- 
We have 
not of late met with a book in which we have been 
so much interested. 

From Zion’s Herald. 

This book of Dr. Burrowes is the most satisfac- 
tory exposition and elucidation of it we have ever 
seen. He finds in it the highest and best of spirit- 
ual truth, nor are his reasons far-fetched or un- 
natural. The introduction alone, in which he 
shows the progressiveness of the Christian’s ability 
to understand the Holy Scriptures, and adduces 
this as ever new and ever growing evidence of the 
truth of the Bible—is worth more than the price 
of the book. We advise ministers to study Solo- 
mon’s Song in the light of this exposition. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
nov 10—3t 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch\! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents wiil happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap.and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “ Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompaniesach Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
_— ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farecy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct. 19,1859. 

Prepared GLue.—The value of this 
glue for domestic purposes is inestimable. The 
difficulty of preparing common sheet glue for use 
led to the new article. In a liquid state the pre- 

aration can be used without heating, dries slow- 
y, emits no offensive effluvia, and ready for ap- 
plication. It is put upin glass bottles, securely 
corked, and sold, with a brush to apply it, at the 
low price of twenty-five cents. Every famil 
should have the rN sly constantly on hand, 
as thereby any article of wood, paper, crockery, 
or glass, can be mended. It will save more than 
its cost every month in the year, 

dec 3l—ly 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
OCTOBER Ist. 

The Rock of Ages; or, Scripture Testimony to 
the one Eternal Godhead of the Father and of the 
By Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead. A new and revised Edition. 8vo, 
pp. 182, bound in bevelled boards. Price 60 cents, 
postage 15 cents. To clergymen 63 cents net. 

This is one of the most beautiful and important 
books ever published by the Board. It is an exact 
reprint of the London Tract Society’s edition, 
which had the author’s revision. he paper, 
print, and binding. are as attractive to the eye, 
as the contents are to the heart of the believer. 
No work on this all-important subject can be more 
safely put into the hands of an inquirer or a doubt- 
er. And the confirmed believer will be pleased to 
see what a flood of light is poured on the doctrine 
of the Divinity of his Saviour by this pious and 
judicious appeal to the sacred source of light, the 
word of God. 

Work and Conflict, or the Divine Life in its 
Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories. By the 
Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., F.R.G.8., author of 
‘“‘The Divine Life.” 12mo, pp. 396. Price 65 cents, 
posse 16 cents. To clergymen 68 cents, postage 

aid. 

This is a work of more than ordinary interest. 
Its leading idea is well expressed in the opening 
words of the devout Leighton in his commentary 
on Peter:— The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil, and 
therefore cannot well prosper and grow without 
much care and pains, and that of a skilful hand.” 
Every step of the progress in this ‘“‘ Work and Con- 
flict” is illustrated and enforced by the example 
of holy men. 

Blessings in Disguise; being a Sequel to “ The 
Valley of the Rev. 8. Sheddan. 
18mo, pp. 136. Price 25 and 30 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Grandmamma Wisc, or Visits to Rose Cottage. 
18mo, pp. 192. Price 30 and 35 cents, postage 
7 cents. With three beautifully coloured engray- 
ings. 

The Doctrine of Election neither Derogatory to 
God nor Discouraging to Man. By a A. 
Boardman, D.D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 3—4t | 
INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress ‘and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 


Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 


Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
weuld save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—Bilind Lilias; or, 

Fellowship with God. With an Introduc- 

— by the Rev. C. B. Taylor. Illustrated, 75 
cents. 

This admirable story has points of great attrac- 
tion, and it happily combines the interesting with 
moral instruction. The young will read it with 
avidity, and will be made the better by its tender, 
touching, thrilling, and deeply pathetic incidents 
and passages.—N. Y. Observer. | 
_ The Brothers’ Watchword ; or, Seeing Him Whe 
is Invisible. 16mo. Four fine Illustrations. 75 
cents. 

This is a story of English origin. The construc- 
tion, details, characters, and incidents are well 


| conceived, and the moral and religious bearing 


healthful.— Presbyterian. 

The Book and its Story. A Narrative for the 
Young. By the author of the “Missing Link.” 
12mo. $1. 

We advise our readers to secure the volume for 
their own gratification and instruction, whether 
they are young or old.— Presbyterian. 

Trust in God; or, Three Days in the Life of 
Gellert. 18mo. 25 cents. 

A charming little volume, and not a romance. 
Gellert was a German poet of eminence, full of 
charity, and of love, and trust in God; and the 
little book before us embraces the incidents of 
three days of his experience.— Presbyterian. 

The Children on the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 18mo. 


40 cents. 


The Blind Man's Holiday. By the author of 
“Mia and Charlie,” “Sidney Grey,” &c. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

These tales are written in the same language in 
which they have been often told, and they are 
offered to mothers, aunts, and nurses, who may 
find it much easier to read a story to interest their 
infantile charges than to invent one.—Christian 
Observer. 

Marion’s Sunday ; or, Stories on the Command- 
ments. By the author of “Ellie Randolph,” &ec. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

Stories of the Ocean. By the Rev. John Spauld- 
ing. 18mo. Illustrated. 30 cents. | 

The Toll Gate. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Ruth and Her Friends. A Story for Girls. 
18mo. 50 cents. | 

The A. L. O. E. Library. 
neat box, $5. Containing: 

I. Claremont Taies. 
II. Adopted Son. 

III. Young Pilgrim. 
IV. Giant-Killer and 


Sequel. 
V. Flora. X. Idols in the Heart. 


We would rather be “A. L. O. E.” than Thacke- 
ray or Dickens. Who shall undertake even to 
uess how many young minds on both sides of the 
Atlantic have received permanent impulses in the 
paths of virtue and piety through the influence of 
the charming books which have appeared under 
this authorship.—Christian Times. 
Ministering Children. A Tale. With 20 En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1; do., do., full gilt, $1.50. 
This is a beautiful re-print of Ladies the very 
best book for children to be found in our language. 
We commend it to all mothers who are secking for 
aids in the discharge of that noblest of mother’s 
duties—the instilling of sentiments of virtue, gene- 
rosity, benevolence, and piety into the minds of 
Examiner. 


Ina 


VI. Needle and Rat. 
VII. Eddie Ellerslie. 
VIII. Precepts in Prac- 

ti 


10 vols., 18mo. 


Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 10—3t 


ice. 
IX. Christian’s Mirror. 


ENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut. and Embossed Glass. 

#2 All the Stained and. Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. . JOHN GIBSON, 

nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


HOMPSON BLACK & SON—North-west cor- 

. ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 

phia—Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Teas, 

Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 

serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro- 

ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 
packed securely for the country. sep 15—10t 


OOD! WOOD! WOOD!—Hiekory Wood 
sawed in three pieces, and delivered at 
$3.50 per cord. Sapling Oak do. at $6.50 per 
cord. Also Kindling Wood in large or small 
quantities. Discount off to Churches. Please to 
give us acall before purchasing. We give entire 
satisfaction. CONOVER & RANNEY, 
Corner of South and Seventeenth streets, 
oct 27—4t Philadel phia. 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR.- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Penn- 
sylvania Central Ratlroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty-eighth 
Semi-annual Session of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
will commence on the first day of November next. 
For terms, course of instruction, text-books, &c., 
apply to the Subscriber, Mount Joy, Lancaster 

county, Pen 

N. DODGE, Principal and Proprietor. 
oct 6—7t 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and Corttanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. a B. 
Bréwne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 
A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 


Gover STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 


‘to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 


physical exercise. 
ez The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 


spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


(Yu. FEMALE COLLEGE—At Oxford, 

Ohio, twenty-eight milcs north-west of Cin- 
cinnati, on the Junction Railroad, from Hamilton. 
—This College is under the care of the Synod 
of Cincinnati, has a remarkably beautiful and 
healthy location, and large and spacious build- 
ings and grounds, costing nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The establishment is supplied 
with water, heated by steam, and lighted with 
gas. The order, instruction, and religious influ- 
ence, are matters of the first importance. The 
course of study is thorough, conducted by an able 
corps of teachers. Students have the benefit of 
the Lectures on Botany, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, in Miami University. The session, 
commencing September 1, opened with very flat- 
tering prospects. 

Terms moderate.—For Boarding, Tuition, &c., 
$87.50, in advance, per session of five months. 
Music, Painting, and Modern Languages, extra. . 

For Circulars, &c., address the President, 

Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 
oct 27—4t* Oxford, Ohio. 


MERCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 
of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 
Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 
Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparbawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 

S. Hopees Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joan GroesBeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GaRLAND, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
Wititram L. Mireuin, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Crittenden, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of mercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

Zs Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. | 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
je For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


COATESVILLE SEMINARY, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
COATESVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
James E. Girrin, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 

This Seminary is located in Coatesville, on the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, about thirty-seven 
miles from Philadelphia, and sixty-two from Har- 
risburg. It is easy of access from any part of the 
Union, and is in the midst of a moral and refined 


population. There could not be a more healthy 


and romantic situation. It possesses the advan- 
tages of having a daily mail, a telegraph oflice, 
and an Adams’ Express office. The next Session 
willopen the Ist day of November. The School is 
sound and practical in every department. The 
Course of Study embraces every thing that is 
taught in the best Colleges of our country. The 
School is organized on the most approved plan of 
the best Institutions in the New England States. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are entirely separate, ex- 
cept in recitations; in truth, they have less inter- 
course than at home. The Teachers occupy apart- 
ments in the buildings, and there is no association 
of the sexes but in the presence of their Instructors. 
The happy influence mutually exerted in their 
slight association in the recitation room, at the 
table, and in the public exercises, is to be seen in 
the cultivation of a cheerful and animated dispo- 
sition, in the formation of good,habits and manners, 
in ardent devotion to study, and in the attainment 
of high moral character. These, with many other 
valuable results, have established the fact that the 
best plan for a School is, according to the evident 
design of Providence in the constitution of society, 
on the basis of a well-regulated Christian family. 
- Ladies, equally with the gentlemen, are bene 
fitted by this arrangement. The numerous and 
crowded Schools of this kind spreading over the 
country, fully attest the correctness of this plan. 

buildings will accommo- 
date about one hundred boarders, besides a~large 
number of day scholars. The rooms are large and 
well ventilated, and part of the grounds attached 
are used for Calisthenic exercises, 

EXPENSES. 
1. Boarding, Washing, Light, and Tuition 
in the English branches, per Session of 
twenty weeks, - - - $75.00 


2. Ancient or Modern Languages, each 5.€0 
3. Music on the Piano, 15.00 
4, Use of Instrument for practising, 3.00 
5. Linear and Perspective Drawing, or 

6. Coloured Crayoning, 5.00 
7. Music on the Violin, - - 10.00 
8. Payable in advance, $40. Balance at the close 


of the Session. 

Each Student will be charged from the time he 
or she may enter the Institution, until the end of 
the Session; and no deduction will be made under 
any circumstances, except in case of protracted 
sickness. 

No extras unless by previous agreement. 

Apwsission.—All Students from a distance, male 
and female, are required to board in the Institu- 
tion, and be subject to the rules and regulations 
ordained for the proper management of the School. 

Sesstons.—The Collegiate Year is divided into 
two Sessions. The Sessions in 1860 and 1861 will 
commence the first day of November, (Thursday,) 
and the first day of May, (Tuesday.) —"* “<* 

Rooms AND CLotuine.—The rooms are furnished 
with all heavy articles, and comfortable bedding; 
but the students must bring their own towels, 
brooms, and basins. Students should be supplied 
with durable clothing, heavy boots and shoes. All 
articles of st should be carefully marked 
with the name in full 

DiscipLineE.—The discipline is mild, decided, 
and impartial. 

Revigious Worsuip}—Each student is required 
to attend religious service every Sabbath, in what- 
ever church he or she may wish, or parents desig- 
nate. The Bible is read every morning in the 
School without sectarian comment. 

Lectures on AGricuLtturaL Cuewistry—Lec- 
tures will be delivered during each term, on the 
nature, origin, and characteristics of soils and sub- 
soils; also on the application of Chemistry to 
Practical Farming. 

Merit axp Dewmerit.—A record is kept of each 
recitation, which is graded from 1 to 10—10 being 
the highest mark, either for recitation or deport- 
ment. 

Tae MANNER oF ConpoucTING tHe RecitaTIONs.— 
In all the different branches, whichever one the 
student may be studying, he is required to give a 
clear demonstration of his subject, and assign @ 
reason for each step as he progresses. All the 
sciences are taught on the principles of analysis 
and induction, so far as possible. 

#-3~ Send for a Catalogue. 

oct 27—3t JAMES E. GIFFIN. 


November 17, 1860. 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MA.- 
CHINES.—These Machines sew from the original 
spools, te ate no rewinding of thread.’ They 
em, Fell, Gather, and Stitch in the most perfect 
manner, finish and fasten their own seam, mak- 
ing a stitch unequalled for Elasticity, ae 
and Beauty. They run without noise, at a higher 
speed than any other Machine, are adapted to 
every kind of work, and do not get out of order. 
The Double Lock Stitch formed by the Grover 
& Baker Machine is found to be the only one which 
survives the wash-tub on bias seams, and there- 
fore the only one permanently valuble for Family 
wing. 
OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


My wife has had one of Grover & Raker’s 
Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is ono of the best labour-saving ma- 
chines that has been invented. I take much 
——— in recommending it to the public.—J. @ 

arris, Governor of Tennessee. 

I take pleasure in saying that the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tained my expectation. After trying and return- 
ing others, I have three of them in operation in 
my different places, and, after four years trial, 
have no fault to find.—J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

If Homer could be called up from his murk 
hades, he would sing the advent of Grover x 
Baker as a more benignant miracle of art than 
was ever Vulcan's smithy. He would denounce 
midnight shirt-making as “the direful spring of 
woes unnumbered-”— Professor North. 

OF EXHIBITION AND SALE. 

0. 495 Broadway, New York; No. 18 Summer 
street, Boston; No. 730 Chestnut street, Phila- 

est Fourth street, Cincinnati: . 12 
Fourth street, St. Louis. — yee 
ST Send for a Circular. 


oct 27—4t 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers an 
Wholesale and Retail te 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, ‘and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE'S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—tf 


ys TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by serding for one of D'Or- 
say's Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are snag reg by the most competent 
judges to be the best in market, giving the loa 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air “oe to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms 
— or a whole house, churches, academics, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 


New York and elsewhere. 
THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 
RANGE, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
Ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKR, 
and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 
large, yet BAKING QuICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues hive deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA sTRONG. Three sizes. 
A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 
New Jersey State Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS.BURNING AIR-TIGHT 

PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

This beautify] stove is all its name denotes. A 
newadnvention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to , a the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
ts as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 


WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 
Depots, Stores, &c. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 

oct 13—13t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. j 


jan 7—12m 

EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, nl warranted in 


keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. A New and Beautiful Edition, in the 
highest style of Typographic Art, with Forty Ele- 
~~ Illustrations, and in various tasteful styles of 
inding. Designed especially as a Presentation 
Book. In fancy bindings—$3.50 to $6.75. 

The Benefit of Christ's Death; or, The Glorious 
Riches of God’s Free Grace, whieh every True Be- 
liever Receives by Jésus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied. By Aonio Paleario. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. John Ayer, M.A. Cloth, 38 
cents. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic.- With Notes from 
Original Materials, and an Appendix contain- 
ing the latest development of his new Logical 
Theory. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited 
by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John 
Veitch, A.M., Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Bart. Edited by Prof. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $3. : 

The above masterly works of Sir William Ham- 
ilton have been received with eminent favour by 
scholars, and are fast taking their place as text- 
books in leading colleges throughout the country. | 

Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
son, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. With Portraits, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. * 

This noble volume contains a feast of good 
nen which readers are always reluctant to 

eave. 

Masson’s Life of Milton. Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time. By David Masson, A. M., 
Professor of English Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. I. From 1608 to 1639. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.75. 

An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work — 
Independent 

The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival 
in Ireland in 1859. By Rev. William Gibson, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Belfast. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Next to a visit to the scenes of the Revival, 
nothing can give so adequate an idea of the won- 
derful work as this thrilling narrative of Professor 
Gibson. 

The Mission of the Comforter. With Copious 
Notes (translated for the American Edition.) By 
Julius Charles Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Another learned, able, and truly valuable book. 

Prolegomena Logica. An Inquiry into the Psy- 
chological Character of Logical Processes. By 
Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., author of “The Christian Life, So- 
cial and Individual.” In two volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 each. 

Two volumes of rare literary value, upon such 
subjects as Macaulay, Allison, Coleridge, John 
Ruskin, Hugh Miller, &c. 

The powerful hand of a great master is visible 
in all these pages.— Pres. Banner. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


16mo. 


nov 10—3t 


PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish] 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
. - $45.00 


ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

77” The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro= 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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